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WITH THE LUCERNE FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
fray the Locthovers Folin Concerto 


The appearance in this country of the great conducter, 
Dr. Furtwangler, coincides with the issue of this magnificent 
recording. With Yehudi Menuhin and the Lucerne Festival 
Orchestra, he has produced a set of records which may well prove 
to be the greatest interpretation of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. 
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Concerto in A major for Piano and Orchestra 

(K 488) (Mozart) Clifford Curzon, piano, 

with The National Symphony Orchestra, 
conductor Boyd Neel. K 1394-6 sus couplings AK 1394-6 


“ 


This work, perhaps the most popular of Mozart’s 23 Piano 
Concertos, is now available in a magnificent full frequency range 
recording. Clifford Curzon—who has just returned from a very 
successful concert tour in America—is acknowledged as a fine 
interpreter of Mozart’s music, and the recording of solo piano 
and orchestra is of the highest quality. 





Symphony No. 1 in C major (Bizet) 
(8th side) Danse Bohémienne from “ La Jolie Fille de Perth” (Bizet) 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 


conductor Charles Miinch. K 1781-4 


Auto couplings AK 1781-4 


Charles Miinch and the London Philharmonic Orchestra have 
recorded a wonderful and vivacious performance of Bizet’s 
youthful C Major Symphony. It is music of sheer delight, 
recorded with the tonal distinction and brilliance always asso- 
ciated with Decca full frequency range recording. 


& & AR series price 4/9 plus 1/7 P.T. 








full frequency range recording 


trp) 





2 e 
Hear these records played on the Decealian 


which reproduces them to full advantage 


he Decca Record Company Limited, 1-3 Brixton Road, London, $.W.9% 
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THE BEETHOVEN 
QUARTET No. 16 IN F MAjJO 
€ 3712-5 





MENUHIN & FURTWANGLER 
with the LUCERNE FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
(For full details see Front Cover) 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
































Symphonic P — “Ein Heldenleben.” VAUGHN MONROE 
"2" dace — ; a im DB 6620-4 NUNS’ CHOR' “Casanova.” 7. Strauss and his Orchestra 
Sung by Anni Frind with Chorus and How Soon? ; I wish I didn’t love you So— 
LiCIA ALBANESE & LUCIELLE BROWNING Orchestra des Grossen Schauspielhauses, film “Perils of Pauline” - - BD 5999 
with Orchestra cond. by Frider Weissmann , Berlin. - " 
Il Cannone del Porto!; Spoglio é l’orto?— Spanish Romance— “‘ Casanova. THE SKYROCKETS ORCHESTRA 
“Madama Butterfly” - - DB6615 Orchestraonly- - - - Cg7it Carissima ; Once upon a Winter-time 
aneypet “RAPE OF LUCRETIA” yon 
Caches dans cet Aale-—" Joos. ” Godard (For full details see Back Cover) ; and his Orchestra 
with Orchestra - = - DB6619 Ain’t nobody here but us Chickens ; 
ANNE ZIEGLER & WEBSTER BOOTH Bella Bella Marie - - - BD 6002 
ROYAL oe ae Still as the Night ; On wings of Song B 9627 When it’s Evening ; My mother’s Lullaby 
cond. by Hugo } BD 
“ ’ 4 : { PHILIP GREEN 
Mam’zelle Angot ”—Ballet Suite C 3707-8 ree 9 
DENNIS NOBLE | Romance; White Orchids - ~- Bg628 2 : 
ss as Pag eg the ‘Wea - “HUTCH” Swing Music 
woe a a ey eee with his Piano and his Orchestea 
Tchaikovsky . : - Bo6as Nice to know you Care ; But Beautiful Bg629 9 48 S E RI E S 
THE MELACHRINO ORCHESTRA 
cond. by George Melachrino yrneret — 
Warsaw Concerto. R. Addinsell - C3710 Sanciee | Games | Sunokee |; Comuded Song ee —— 
ROBERT WILSON BD 11 i 
with Orchestra cond. by H. A. Carruthers PERRY COMO %S Some Day ; Fifty-fifty Blues - - Bg6y 
Land of Heart’s Desire—from ‘Songs of the with Russ Case and his Orchestra DIZZY GILLESPIE SEPTET 





Two loves have I; I never loved Anyone 
BD1196 | 52nd Street Theme; Nightin Tunisia B 9631 
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EDITORIAL 


HE competition announced in the 

February issue, in which our readers 

were asked to make a selection of 
twenty-five out of the hundred recordings 
listed and to pronounce them ‘‘ the most 
valuable and satisfying additions to the 
Library of Recorded Music”? during the 
period from September 1946 to the end of 
last year, may well have struck the less 
expert and devoted gramophiles as a 
demand on time and patience trespassing 
on the bounds of unreasonableness. This 
may be so, like many other demands that 
are made of us in these days: and if it is 
the hard way to achieve a worthy result 
we have attempted to ease it so far as is 
possible. 

We beg anyone who has not yet entered 
the competition, which closes on May and, 
to consider the list on page 129 of the last 
issue and to refresh his memory by glancing 
through the review pages of the seventeen 
back issues concerned ; and we venture to 
predict that he will find the occupation by 
no means idle and will be helping to compile 
a list that will be of real value to others 
when the results are published. Coupons 
to accompany entries will be found in the 
February, March and April issues. 


* * * 


Without wishing to distract attention 
from the importance—to all of us—and to 
the recording companies—of obtaining 
really representative voting from the 
majority of our readers for this competition, 
we can stimulate interest in it by publishing 
a note about the long-mooted Historical 
Catalogue which confirms the wisdom of 
the way in which that complicated problem 
is being tackled. It is surely a compliment 
to every reader of THE GRAMOPHONE and 
comes from Miss Gwen Mathias who is 
acting as Secretary of the Selection Com- 
mittee appointed. Here it is: 


“From time to time appeals have been made 
by the public for the preservation of examples 
of the recorded art of celebrated artistes and 
speakers as well as of certain compositions 
which may no longer be available on the 
General Record Catalogue. 

“With this object in mind The Gramophone 
Company is planning to issue a_ special 
catalogue of such records. Present-day condi- 
tions are not conducive to the production of 
the type of catalogue which is envisaged but, 
nevertheless, in order to be ready when the 
appropriate time arrives, a committee has 

en formed comprising the following prominent 
personalities: Mr. C. H. Thomas (Chairman) ; 
Miss Valentine Britten (B.B.C.); Mr. F. W. 
Gaisberg ; Mr. V. S. Homewood and Mr. P. G. 
Hurst, for the purpose of selecting records 
which it is felt should be included in a catalogue 
of this description. 

* This committee, to which I am acting as 
secretary, is anxious not to omit any works of 
outstanding merit and would welcome from 


readers of THE GRAMOPHONE their suggestions 
as to particular records which they feel can 
legitimately claim a place in this proposed 
catalogue. 

“IT can promise that any suggestions which 
are addressed to me, Miss Gwen Mathias, 
Gramophone Buildings, Hayes, Middlesex, 
will receive the fullest consideration.” 


* * * 


Compton Mackenzie is still far away on 
his travels and has reached the Seychelles 
Islands in the Indian Ocean where he is 
less accessible than ever; and until we 
have definite news of the date of his home- 
coming we cannot give notice of the 


proposals to celebrate the jubilee of the 
gramophone disc record in this country 
and the Silver Jubilee of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
both of which fall in 1948. ‘* Vol. I, No. 1’ 
with its 21 pages of articles and reviews, 
and a four-page supplement of operatic 
translations, is of considerable rarity ; and 
glancing through it one may read with a 
pang a reference to “‘ a perfect harpsichord 
record (H.M.V. E275)” by Mrs. Gordon 
Woodhouse and ‘‘an excellent Lamond 
(H.M.V. D661) of the lovely minuet from 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, with 
a pleasant little piece, L’ Alouette of Glinka, 
on the other side.” 
Labuntur anni... . 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. 


As yet little or no ramifications in the record- 
ing industry have been caused by the Petrillo 
edict. It has been pointed out here that it 
will take quite a few months before any signs 
of strain are felt, and right now Victor and 
Columbia are merrilv issuing records as though 
backlogs meant nothing to them. Decca— 
English Decca—is also building up a very 
interesting catalogue, and are issuing many 
discs here before their release in England. 
Decca’s latest is the Brahms D minor Piano 
Concerto with Clifford Curzon and the National 
Symphony conducted by Jorda. This set, no 
doubt, ° was motivated by the sensational 
success of Curzon’s New York concert, wherein 
he had some of the critics mumbling in terms 
of Busoni and Paderewski. Up to now the 
standard set has been that of Serkin—no mean 
pianist himself—and the Pittsburgh Symphony 
with Reiner. Both albums are good, with 
the Decca perhaps taking a slight edge in 
recorded sound. Curzon plays with strength 
and irresistible momentum ; but then again, 
so does Serkin, and the necessity of making a 
choice, were I buying a set, would find me as 
decisive as a steel ball between two powerful 
but shifting magnets. 

After many rumours and announcements, 
Toscanini is featured in Schubert’s great C 
major Symphony with his NBC Orchestra. 
What can one say? The Toscanini drive is 
present, not always to the advantage of the 
music; and the overdrive speeds Schubert 
to a pace, especially in the slow movement, 
that makes the music nervous rather than 
relaxing. The recording, as in most Toscanini 
NBC discs, is excellent; but surely Bruno 
Walter’s performance with the N.Y. Philhar- 
monic sounds equally impressive and has the 
advantage of a less agitated approach. Tos- 
canini is also represented by Tchaikovsky’s 
Romeo and Juliet Overture, where his objective 
attack is in this case more satisfactory. His 
interpretation, however, admirably controlled 
as it is, could hardly be hailed as a summation 
of the Slavic spirit. For that one turns to the 
Koussevitzky-Boston Symphony recording of 
Tchaikovsky’s Francesca da Rimini, an interpreta- 
tion with a full complement of the mighty 


SCHONBERG 


swells, tears and sighs so dear to Tchaikovsky 
lovers. 

Among instrumental discs, some rarities are 
encountered in a complete Columbia recording 
of Bach’s six Violin Sonatas (Alexander 
Schneider, violin, and Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
harpsichord), and albums by Wanda Landowska 
and Virgil Fox, both Victor.. The Schneider- 
Kirkpatrick combination is honest and music- 
ianly ; they play with spirit, superior mechanics, 
masculinity and excellent style. Landowska 
in her album of harpsichord pieces is heard 
in small works by Scarlatti, Rameau, Purcell 
(a wonderful Ground in C minor), Chambon- 
nieres, Couperin, Mozart, and two larger-scale 
compositions—Bach’s Prelude, Fugue and Allegro 
in E flat, and the Vivaldi-Bach Concerto in D. 
Most of these are relatively unknown but all 
are, to put it conservatively, magnificent. 
Landowska has never played better ; a superb 
set. The organist, Virgil Fox, gives us, in one 
album, Mozart’s Fantasy in F minor, K.608 (a 
work over which the musicologist Einstein 
grows positively lyrical), Dupré’s Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor, Bach’s Fugue 4 la Gigue and 
Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonata No. 1, in F minor 
(Op. 63). I cannot work up much enthusiasm 
over the latter, which is the composer at his 
stiffest and most respectable. The Mozart, 
however, is unforgettable music—big, poignant, 
masterly in construction. Fox plays with more 
colour than most American organists, and his 
adventurous registration is certain to set off a 
sparkle of arguments. If space permitted, more 
detiuiled attention might be paid to a Chopin- 
Liszt album by Horowitz (G minor Ballade, F 
sharp Nocturne, Au bord d’une source, Sixth Rhap- 
sody) ; a Rubinstein version of Schumann’s 
Piano Concerto (Victor Orchestra conducted by 
Steinberg) ; and Heifetz in the Bruch Scottish 
Fantasy (a tiresome old bore, but apparently a 
first recording anywhere). 

Despite the interest created in the Metro- 
politan Opera’s new settings of Wagner’s Ring 
of the Nibelungen, no Wagner recordings have 
been issued. (fhe restaged version was designed 
by Lee Simonson, of Broadway reputation, and 
was a low-budget compromise between the 
modernism of Appia and pure Victorian 
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representationalism, aided by magic lanterns 
and fancy lighting effects. Those of the younger 
generation hailed them, claiming that anything 
would have been an improvement over the 
mangy old dragon and sagging Valhalla. 
Many of the older generation prepared to be 
shocked, were merely bothered by Simonsnn’s 
vacillation between tradition and modernity.) 
Vocal discs recently have not been too inter- 
esting. Albanesi in Carmen, Traviata and Otello 
arias ; Warren and Tucker in Verdi. Meyer- 
beer, and Ponchielli. Rose Bampton, however, 
gives us some fine singing in the Berlioz D’ Amour 
[’Ardente Flamme (Damnation de Faust), and 
Artist records, a small company, has issued two 
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discs of music from Berg’s Wozzeck, sung by 
Charlotte Boerner and the Janssen Symphony 
of Los Angeles. Wozzeck remains an amazing 
score, and is here performed well enough to 
make one look forward to supplementary discs 
from the same source. Surprising how Berg’s 
once ferocious modernism has tamed; the 
music actually sounds romantic, morbid but 
highly imaginative, and not nearly as frightening 
in its dissonances as the complicated scores put 
out by Hindemith or Piston or, for that matter, 
any youngster fresh out of music school with a 
diploma and a burning yen to investigate the 
mysteries of major seconds. 





SOME DANISH RECORDS 


By HERBERT ROSENBERG, Ph.D. 


fp sagt of Denmark reminds one of her 
dairy products. Eventually we come to 
realise that this little Scandinavian country has 
produced such gifted men as Hans Christian 
Andersen, the world-famous story-teller, H. C. 
Orsted, pioneer of electro-magnetism, Niels 
Bohr, whose work in the field of modern 
physical research contributed materially to the 
construction of the atomic bomb, Soren 
Kierkegaard, the philosopher, and many others. 

But so far as music is concerned, Denmark is 
a terra inccgnita. Nevertheless, music is and 
always has been very much alive in my country. 
The Royal Orchestra, Copenhagen (the 
orchestra of the Copenhagen Opera House) is 
one of the oldest orchestras in the world. This 
year it will celebrate its gooth birthday, but as 
a mixed vocal and instrumental organisation, 
it can be traced back to the beginning of the 
16th century. At different times and for fairly 
long periods this fine orchestra had the 
opportunity of working under or in collabora- 
tion with famous foreign conductors and 
composers. I need only mention Adrian Peter 
Coelico (1500-1563), a well-known Flemish 
composer, who belongs to the Dutch School. 
Then we have Thomas Pope, joint owner with 
Shakespeare of the Blackfriars Theatre ; ohn 
Dowland (1563-1626), composer of madrigals 
and. virtuoso lute-player; Heinrich Schutz 
(1585-1612), the greatest German composer 
before Bach ; Reinhard Keiser (1634-1739), a 
pioneer of German opera ; Johann Adolf Scheibe 
(1708-1776), best known as a musical critic and 
an antagonist of Bach ; Christoph Willibald Gluck 
(1714-1787) and others. 

Since 1925 the Royal Orchestra has had for 
a competitor the Danish State Broadcasting 
Symphony Orchestra, which is well up to the 
highest international standards. For this 
position they are indebted to men like Fritz 
Busch, Nicolai Malko and Paul Kletzki. 
Recently they have been engaged by H.M.V., 
Columbia and Decca for recordings which will 
be released in the near future. A considerable 
body of Danish music has already been recorded, 
chiefly by H.M.V. From these records one can 
easily sketch an outline of Danish musical 
history from about 1600 up till now. 
Unfortunately not all the records quoted in 
this article are available in England. 

Those marked with an asterisk may be 
obtained from record dealers, from stock or by 
special order. 

Starting with about the year 1600, H.M.V. 
DB5270* contains the Dowland songs, Shall I 
sue ? and Flow my tears, sung by the Danish 
tenor, Aksel Schiotz, who recently scored a 
a great success with his interpretations of 
Schubert’s Die schéne Miillerin (DB6252-59*) and 
Schumann’s Dichterliebe (DB6270-72*). 

Quite recently Columbia recorded some 


madrigals of Morley, Gibbons and Byrd, made 


by the Madrigal Choir of the Danish Radio, 
and conducted by Mogens Woldike, but these 
have not yet been issued. To the same historical 
period as the madrigal records belong the 
reproductions of organ music by Cabézon, 
Tomas de Santa Maria, Nicolas le Begue, 
Samuel Scheidt, Frescobaldi and Sweelinck, 
Several works of these composers were played 
by the Danish organist, Finn Viders, on the 
celebrated organ in the chapel of Frederiksborg 
Castle (H.M.V. DA5207 and H.M.V. DB5213- 
14). This instrument, dating from the early 
17th century, has retained its original form, 
tone and tuning and thus enables the player to 
perform music of that period without adapta- 
tion. Music of that era is also to be found on 
two records, H.M.V. DB5283 and DB5279, 
viz. Danish motets by Mogens Pedersén (about 
1585-1623). This composer, who had studied 
with Giovanni Gabrieli in Venice, was one of 
the conductors of the Royal Choir during the 
reign of Christian IV. 

Danish musicians have specialised in 17th 
and 18th century music. Their leading inter- 
preter is the conductor, Mogens Woldike, best 
known in England through his visit with the 
Copenhagen Boys’ Choir and his activity as a 
guest conductor in the Third Programme of the 
B.B.C. His rare understanding of baroque 
music, with its special claims upon the per- 
formers, has lately been utilised by recording 
Corelli’s Concerto Grosso in D major, Op. 6, 
No. 7 (H.M.V. DA5256-57) and Bach’s Con- 
certo in C minor for violin and oboe (H.M.V. 
DB5286-87*) with Else Marie Bruun and 
Waldemar Wolsing as the outstanding soloists. 
The chief characteristics of Woldike’s per- 
formances of baroque music are emphasised by 
his avoidance of both romantic falsification and 
historical dryness. To keep within the period 
he habitually uses the harpsichord as the 
instrument for the basso continuo, i.e., the under- 
lying accordic accompaniment. Other con- 
ductors very often substitute the modern piano 
which, of course, is an anachronism. Still more 
important is the fact that Woldike neither 
sentimentalises nor romantically dramatises, 
when performing baroque compositions. He 
just relies upon these beautiful old works 
exercising their influence upon the listener, 
when played without any attempt at “ inter- 
pretation.” Moreover he only uses small 
instrumental bodies, like chamber orchestras, 
when performing “old” music, thus being 
able to give the works all the transparency 
required by compositions with a polyphonic 
structure. That Woldike is going the right way 
is also indicated by some Bach and Handel 
examples made in collaboration with Aksel 
Schiotz from Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, “‘ O 
Schmerz” and “Ich will bei mcinem Jesus 
wachen”” H.M.V. DB5267*, and Handel’s 
Messiah, “Every Valley” and “ Comfort 
Ye” H.M.V. DB5259. 
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In this connection I should like to mention a 
little cantata by the Danish-German composer, 
Didrik Buxtehude (1637-1707), “‘ Aperite mihi 
portas justitiae ’’ (H.M.V. Z292), for contralto 
(Elsa Sigfuss), tenor (.Aksel Schiotz), bass (Holger 
Norgaard) and instruments, conducted by 
Mogens Woldike from the harpsichord. This 
Buxtehude work is in a form anterior to that 
of the Bach cantatas, and is a charming 
example of the 17th century mood and melodic 
style. 


There is plenty of romantic music by com- 
posers like Weyse, Kuhlau, Hartmann and 
Gade, but none of the records are at present 
available in England. I must, however, draw 
my readers’ attention to Carl Nielsen (1865. 
1931), a modern Danish composer of great 
importance. It is a pity that none of the many 
H.M.V. recordings of his works are in stock in 
England. He started as a classicist on Brahmsian 
lines, without coming under the influence of 
Wagner and the French impressionists. He 
belongs to the Debussy-Sibelius generation. 
Later he was influenced by continental modern- 
ists, such as Schénberg and Stravinsky, blending 
them with the essence of his own earlier works 
into a very personal style. His second and 
third Symphonies have lately been recorded 
by H.M.V. and Decca with the Danish State 
Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra. Also his 
Clarinet Concerto has been recorded by the 
famous French executant, Louis Cahuzac with 
the Royal Orchestra, Copenhagen to be issued 
by Columbia. Without doubt, these records 
will reveal the greatness of this composer, still 
undetected by the larger musical public outside 
of Scandinavia. 


H.M.V. have made quite a lot of records of 
contemporary Danish music. Danish composers 
born between 1880 and 1900 were all more or 
less influenced by Carl Nielsen. But the most 
outstanding of them, Jorgen Bentzon (b. 1897), 
Finn Hoffding (b. 1899) and Knudage 
Riisager (b. 1897) have succeeded in developing 
a rather personal style, influenced partly by 
German, partly by French music. Hoffding is 
represented by his Op. 10, “‘ Dialogues for oboe 
and clarinet’? (H.M.V. DB5274). A very 
refined composition for oboe, clarinet and 
bassoon, is the “ Racconto No. 3,” Op. 31, by 
Bentzon (H.M.V. DB5285*). —_Riisager is 
specially represented in the Danish catalogues 
by his orchestral music, e.g., Op. 36, “‘ Quarrtsi- 
luni ’’—music for a Greenland ballet (H.M.V. 
DB5250) or his Ballet Suite, ‘‘ Fools’ Paradise ”’ 
(H.M.V. Z250-1) is the most important of a 
group of composers stimulated by French 
music. Another composer in the same group is 
Svend Erik Tarp (b. 1908). His Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra in C major, Op. 39, is 
recorded on H.M.V. Z286-87. To the youngest 
generation belong men like Vagn Holmboe 
(b. 1909), Herman D. Koppel (b. 1908) and 
Nils Viggo Bentzon (b. 1919). The two first- 
named combine influences by Bartok and 
Stravinsky with the still living impulses from 
Carl Nielsen in a very unconventional style. 
Unfortunately post-war difficulties have pre- 
vented the Skandinavisk Grammophon A/S 
from carrying out their intention to record 
Koppel’s “ Third String Quartet ”’ of 1944, but 
it should be recorded this spring. A Quintet 


for wind instruments, composed in 1940, by 


Holmboe, has been recently recorded by 
H.M.V. in Copenhagen for early release. 
N. V. Bentzon has also been unlucky. His 
excellent “ Partita for piano,’’ Op. 38, which 
was enthusiastically received at the festival of 
the International Society for Modern Music in 
Copenhagen last June, had already been 
recorded by the composer himself in the 
previous summer, but the recording had to be 
cancelled through a technical defect. It will 
probably be recorded again within a few 


months. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


“Menuhin (violin), Lucerne Festival Orches- 


tra (Furtwangler): Concerto in D 
major, Op. 61 (Beethoven). H.M.V. 
DB6574-8, DBS6579 (12 in., 23s. g4d.). 
Auto. DBSg198, DBg199-9203. 

An affectionate presentation by the conductor, 
in his usual rather larger-than-lifé style. I’m 
not sure I always like his empressement in art 
which is so explicit yet subtle. Many heauties 
to con by the way, notably in the soloist’s power 
and purity. A wee bit heavy in general style, 
perhaps: but I think that rises more from the 
orchestral than the solo side. Beauty has time 
to exhale. The orchestral tone is not 
particularly distinguished, as we have it here: 
but I have not heard these players in the only 
conditions in which they can be fairly judged. 
Very satisfying sustentation by all. In the 
midst of the great thoughts, I am more than 
ever weary of a cadenza. I am told this one 
is by Kreisler. Some of us would not love it 
even had it been Beethoven’s. It is wonderful 
fiddling, but entirely out of place, I feel. I miss 
a little Kreisler’s elevated purity of style, in the 
slow movement. Menuhin seems to me just 
a trifle to labour things, emotionally, rather 
than merely tonally. But by now I think 
everyone just dissolves into his own heart- 
easing dreams, in this movement. It is not 
matter for debate, or even much criticism: 
the music is too precious to be teased by any 
ferment. The soloist’s splendidly vigorous, 
healthy touch in the finale would be difficult to 
over-praise. I am sorry that a further reduction 
in our space forbids my saying many things 
about these large-scale works, as regards their 
musical content and meaning. Those must 
wait for more spacious days. The present 
recording is distinguished work. 


Artur Rubinstein and Philharmonia 


Orchestra (Siisskind): Rhapsody on 
a Theme of Paganini, Op. 43 
(Rachmaninov). H.M.V. DB6556-8 


(12 in., 23s. 104$d.). 


Stunning! The recording is almost too 
vivid. QOne’s tiny chamber is invaded alarm- 
ingly, but exhilaratingly. The piquancies and 
thrills of tone, volume, attack and arabesque 


Auto. DBg188-go. 


assail the ear, intoxicatingly. The piano is- 


larger than life. On that I’m not, at the 
moment, quite sold. 

Previous recordings were dealt with in 
March, 1935, page 390 (the composer as 
soloist: Phily: Stokowski) then (by A.R.) 
in January, 1939, page 332 (Moiseiwitsch: 
L.P.O.: Cameron), and more fully, on the 
same recording, in the next month, February. 
[tis so long since I heard the work that it comes 
very freshly to me. I doubt if I have heard 
it since 1935 ; though I am fond of variations, 
1 am frankly tired of this pour tune; and 
there is, of course, no comparison between the 
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intellectual content of the variations Brahms 
wrote on it, and that of the Rachmaninov set ; 
but one does not listen to the Russian when 
seeking the pleasures of the intellect. Device 
and sport are everything. There is remarkable 
bulk in the bass: I think Americans generally 
find our bass a bit big. It seems to be 
appreciated here. The piano _ sustains 
admirably. Its tone reminds me somewhat of 
early effects in the electronized Bechstein piano 
(‘* Neo-Bechstein’’), For a large hall this 
recording would be a thriller. While I doubt 
if anyone could give quite the grace to his 
phrases that the composer as pianist did, 
Rubinstein provides much pleasure by his 
treatment. I think he may have got a bit 
harder in the past twenty years or so. Few 
travelling virtuosos escape that. Perhaps 
No. 15 might have been still more delicate 
(piano alone). The oboe is penetrating, in 16: 
it fits the general scale well, and the slightly 
macabre note that, even with a Dies irae, would 
be felt here and there. A vein of the sardonic, 
one presumes, was being tapped. Strauss, R., 
has of course a goodish share in many of 
Rachmaninov’s_ delectable dodges. The 
romantic spirit exhales best in 18; here I feel 
there is a bit too much accentuation, and my 
attention is apt to be drawn (as throughout the 
recording) to the colour of individual piano 
notes. All is not yet quite unified, in the new 
recording, so exciting in many of its manifesta- 
tions. It may be that we shall be enabled, 
through these developments, to apply a finer 
ear to the playing of even the finer pianists. 
The prospect, for the amateur of tone, is 
exciting! I know very few pianists beside 
whom I would care to sit getting the full blast 
of a nine-foot grand. And for some of this 
set I really had to go outside on the landing, 
where I liked it still better. It may be that 
recorders are reaching the limits of what one 
can stand in the ordinary small drawing-room. 
The production here is certainly tremendous. 


4 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : 


Ein Heldenleben, Op. 40 (Richard 
Strauss). H.M.V. DB6620-4 (12 in., 
39s. 93d.). Auto. DBg204-8. 


The work’s semi-centenary is celebrated by a 
glorious recording, under about the best con- 
ductor they could have got. There is no excess 
of reverberation : some might like rather more. 
The music is not made to roar as once it seemed 
to do ; nor, naturally, do its asperities sound so 
wild as in the more easily shockable years early 
in the century, when first I, for one, came to the 
work, with what delicious horror. We now 
know that it ranks near the end, in time, and 
the top, in power, of Strauss’s possible world of 
tone-poetry : the Domestic, after it, was a come- 
down in most respects. The hero still stands 
four-square to the winds, I think. The leaps, 
droops and aspirations of the them itself intro- 
duce us to a potentially great man, in the hero, 
and an undeniably great one, in the composer, 
who by 1898 had mastered his world of 
suggestive-descriptive art, in ways that make 
Liszt’s achievements seem pretty thin. Admitted 
that there are Cruikshankian grotesques in this 
work. The speck of decay was growing larger. 
It is worth while to listen often to the first 
side, to get the size and savour of the hero. 
Dozens of points must pass, here, without note ; 
I name only two, the flats in bar 7 and the key- 
jump in bar 10. Strauss has always been 
famous for his keys, but here is key showing 
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human character, and all through there are 
sueh traits, worth close study. 


Let the hero be ourselves ; goodness knows 
we need to brace up and fight the myriad evils 
of the world. In that sense, I found this record- 
ing a fine stimulus. The heroism must be more 
in the grain than the guts, deeper set in spirit 
than in spunk. Strauss’s hero, I know, sounds 
at times too physical, and there are those 
tiresome Adversaries, and the weak Battle to 
fight before we can get at the real stature of 
hero and composer. It’s not a simple case. 


To get some of the chief thematic sections, all 
of which are developed (some happy day, 
maybe, a long article to show how), take the 
first two bars, then sets of four. This at least 
gives a half-dozen clues. The battle of life, then, 
and, later, renunciation, are leading thoughts. 
The hero, like all ripe romantic heroes, has 
little joy in the world’s strife. The drama lies in 
his consciousness, all through: hence the 
“ Adversaries ? sound to many of us, out of 
place. Hi. Mate plays a strong part. Here is 
the best post-Wagnerian love music. It seems 
fantastic to expect anything so affectionate 
ever to be penned again. 


The sections are six: The Hero ; his Adver= 
saries; his Helpmate; the Battlefield ; his 
Works of Peace ; and his Flight from the World, 
and Completion. In the first, he is not, as we 
might suppose, really on top of the world: just 
fighting. The adversaries (side 2) drag him 
down, as portions of his themes show us. If 
Strauss thought of some of his critics when 
writing this, who will blame him ? Even if we 
think the portraits too sharp, we can admire the 
extraordinary orchestral skill. The hero wins— 
for the time. Near the end of side 2 enters the 
Helpmate (solo violin). She has a flighty 
aspect, we hear. Perhaps he tries to improve 
her : better, their love does that. He is strength- 
ened. The love music (rich violin playing) 
continues on side 4. I should not have expected 
so much detail: but trust Sir Thomas! All 
possible serenity is brought out, too: excellent 
point ; so is the melodic value. On side 5 the 
enemies gather for the battle. Call this one of 
man’s myriad struggles for freedom—whatever 
that may mean to each of us: such different 
things. The fierce rhythm was not perhaps 
equalled until Holst’s Mars, which probably 
owes a point or two to Strauss (as the Planets in 
general owes rather too many to a whole host 
of composers). On side 6 we hear the hero 
winning, with his mate’s help. This is a marvel 
of structure. At the end of side 6, notice the 
backgrounding of the big theme. Side 7: what 
next ? What is the sure gain ? These works of 
peace are Strauss’s: a couple of dozen extracts 
from most of his works to date, woven together. 
Till pokes his nose into the affairs of other 
heroes, and so on. All very interesting, and tome 
slightly pathetic ; but I think Strauss goes off 
the philosophical and artistic rails, thus. The 
contemplation is not altogether happy, it seems. 
However, let all be happy in their own way ; 
it’s a sad world, at best. Upon his peace breaks 
more enmity. He is not softened, but can strike 
still. So, with long looks back, perhaps with 
something of disillusionment (query, cf. Don 
Quixote), we come, on side 9, about an inch in, 
to the big tune of the finale, which we have 
already heard in embryo in the Peace section. 
Not yet is the inward man secure: that is a 
curious storm from which the end of side 9 
emerges. Side 10 starts with the continuation 
of the last theme. I don’t think there will be 
many people who will find the end too senti- 
mental: this is not the world of 1898, which 
perhaps was unrealistic, or that of 1918, war 
sick, or that of 1938, mad again. Only the root 
greatness in man can justify that ending to the 
life of Strauss’s hero. 
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Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden (Hugo Rignold): Ballet Suite 
from “ Mam/’zelle Angot ’’ (Lecocq-Gordon 
Jacob). H.M.V. C3707-8 (12 in., ros. 8d.). 

This is a work I have never heard. The 

nearest I came to it was, I think, about 1905, 

when Maskelyne used a bit of it for one of his 

magical plays. These extracts, which I presume 

Dr. Jacob has re-orchestrated, make a delectable 

packet of plums. Lecocq (1832-1918) was a 

Conservatoire prizeman and friendly rival of 

Bizet’s. Madame belongs to 1872, and was one 

of the best successes in a day when taste was 

being built up in England far faster than it is 
now. The recording is bold, but not too massive. 

It just shows the right careless high spirits. One 

doesn’t want too much of it at once. I think I 

could have heen satisfied with two sides. Get 

the old-fashioned spirit of unsophisticated 

gusto, and this will amuse you nicely ; but if I 

may suggest, sip, don’t gulp. 


Denis Matthews (piano), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Susskind): Concerto No. 5, 
in E flat major, Op. 73, ‘Emperor ” 
(Beethoven). Columbia DX1462-6 (12 in., 
2fs. 8d.). Auto. DX8go0R-12. 

Similarly, this old friend, about which one 
finds ever new things to muse on and wish to 
convey, must pass with but a few words, 
chiefly about the recording, which brings us 
once mcre face to face and ear-to-grand with 
the latest problem, one of the many which in 
my quarter-century of listening to records I 
have found cropping up. I have spoken of 
this latest problem in reviewing the Rach- 
maninov variations; please read those remarks 
and gpply them to the present set. In one’s 
workroom or drawing-room, the sound is 
almost overwhelming. In a suitable hall, it 
would make its strongest, because proportioned 
appeal. That, as regards volume and balance. 
But I still cannot entirely enjoy the piano tone, 
ff. Such brio, ring, bell-quality. As to inter- 
pretation I feel a slight tendency to hurry, to 
push accentuation. The balance here seems a 
trifle weak at moments. I think they are a 
wee bit too much concerned to thrust the music 
on. It has its own easy power; most conductors 
tend to work it too hard: pianists, too. And I 
think they know it too well, mechanistically. 
My opinion is that nearly all public performance 
would benefit if the performers would go upon 
a mountain apart for a spell. The touring 
virtuoso attack becomes a bit trying, at times, 
however skilful the fingers. And age and 
maturity do matter. So, though all hands deal 
briskly with the work, it sounds to me too 
drilled, and a good deal of it, too loud. There 
is nice suavity in the recording of the slow 
movement, and some feeling for shading: more 
in the conductor, I feel, than in the players. 
In the finale all are keen on the jumping 
accents ; again, J like them to exhale a bit 
more, not to be pounded on and pointed out 
quite so strongly. I wonder if performers tend 
to feel that these old works are so very well 
known that something must be done with them ? 
All that needs to be done is to let them speak 
freely. There are handsome moments in this 
performance, and many people will like it as 
a whole, its determined high spirits, the exciting 
new-style recording, with all its own particular 
stimuli. For me, it’s all a bit too hard-working 
and hard-favoured. 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sargent). ** Zampa ” Overture 
(Hérold). Columbia DX1467 (12 in., 
5s. 4d.). 


A pleasant routine performance of a familiar 
type, without much distinction of phrasing, 
which is the chief thing that makes these old 
stagers attractive, in any new recording. The 
tone is crisp, bright, fairly well balanced, as it 
comes out on the disc. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy): ‘Les 
Preludes,” Symphonic Poem (Liszt). 
Columbia LX1052-3 (12 in., 15s. 11d.). 

A spaciously conceived interpretation, strong 
in those darker elements that the lush romantic- 
ism requires to have emphasised. The weight 
and body are highly agreeable. The rather 
fizzy orchestration comes out keenly; the 
strings are recorded very roundly, and Liszt’s 
mooing wind (in the sentimental tune) with all 
possible aplomb. I like this exhibition of the 
old war-horse very much. Lamartine’s poem, 
by the way, was not the inspiration for the 

music. It was conceived as an overture to a 

set of choral pieces (in 1846, or 1848). The 

pieces were about the four elements (earth, sea, 
etc.). It was later that he fished about for 
some idea on which to pin the re-vamped 
overture, and fixed on Lamartine’s “ medita- 
tion’ on human life, with its various scenes, 
as only the prelude to death: as, indeed, an 
overture, which is precisely what Liszt’s piece 
originally was. It is cheap music to us now, 
but still a good sample of its period, and of 

Liszt’s craft and communication: which, if 

most composers to-day could approach, we 

should rejoice. The old man gets it over, and 
that is the first need in all art. 


Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
(Beinum). Le Sacre du Printemps 
(Stravinsky). Decca K1727-30 (12 in., 
25s. 4d.). Auto. AK1727-30. 

This seems to me an uncommonly sound 
performance and a truly brilliant recordirg, 
bringing out more of the score than I should 
have thought possible. I have revelled in it: in 
the recording, that is. Stravinsky holds it was 
wrong to consider him a revolutionary. He has 
been saying so in Poetics of Music, the lectures 
which, rather surprisingly, he was appointed to 
give at Harverd. He marked Ravel’s voice as 
about the only wise one, concerning the Rite: 
its novelty lay not in the technical apparatus 
or orchestration, but in “‘ the musical entity.” 
But was it not still revolutionary ? Scarcely. 
It just went farther. 

I did not think recording could do so much 
for him, and be so enjoyable. Late though it is 
in the day, I could write an essay on the work: 
yet must not, now. Everything has its back- 
ground ; few compositions have seemed to owe 
so little to the past. Never was such a riot of 
rhythm. Sometimes rhythmic life seems 
drowning in ingenuity, complexity. The leaflet 
must be referred to for pointers regarding the 
thirteen sections (first movement, Fertility of 
Earth, seven ; second, Sacrifice, six). Go primitive, 
and enjoy the riot-rousing skill of 1913 (Dia- 
ghilev’s ballet. conducted by Monteux: Nijin- 
sky’s choregraphy). The ideas arc trivial ; I still 
mildly resent that. But the thing is full of 
interest, however you hear it: as a queer 
upthrust of primicivism ; as an. intense instiga- 
tion of balletic ingenuity, in methods since 
copied ad nauseam; as a type of nerve-music 
that builds up to amazing crescendi beyond 
anything else I know ; as a probably complex 
manifestation of an exile’s thoughts, and perhaps 
a Russian’s frustrations. It could mean many 
things to different peopl-. To a few it may seem 
nearly as old-fashioned as the Mendelssohn. 
Looking on such things now more philosophi- 
cally, with half a lifetime between, we perhaps 
tend to be a bit diasé. I should like to see what 
young people, new to it, make of the Rite. Does 
it seem more real, natural, to them than to us 
oldsters ? Do they take to it more easily than 
we did thirty-five years ago ? Do they tend to 
read into it more than we did ? Are they more 
sympathetic to these ancients, with thcir 
pathetic rites and misinterpretations of nature ? 
How does it all strike the young ? We ought to 
have a Gallup poll. 

As to the meaning, the labels give the 
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incidents, and we can all use our own brand of 
imagination to back up the composer’s. I wish 
he had used more and better themes, but 
perhaps their poverty is part of the depictive 
scheme. The orchestration is fascinating, and 
its reproduction on the discs reaches a very high 
levelof finesse and power. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Krips); 
* The Blue Danube ” Waltz (J. Strauss) 
Decca K1725 (12 in., fis. 4d.). 

A smooth, brisk, crisp recording of the old 
favourite, with a little more deliberation in 
some of the phrases than we sometimes get, a 
bit gentler touch—welcome, and a light con- 
ductorial hand with the pastry. The reading 
seems free from the supposed “ Viennese ”— 
mostly bogus—pulls and pushes. I’m all for 
letting the music have its own quiet, plain, 
happy sway, like this. 


L’Orchestre de la Société du Conservatoire 
de Paris (Miinch) : Symphony No. 5, in 
D minor, Op. 107—*‘ Reformation ” 
(Mendelssohn). Fervaal—Prelude to 
Act 1 (D’Indy). Decca K1715-8 (12 in,, 
25s. 4d.). Auto. AK1715-8. 

A welcome rarity: a little late for Men- 
delssohn’s centenary (1947), it holds its strong 
interest, both as one of the broadly program- 
matic types, and as an example of the most 
intense vigour of Mendelssohn’s style. In the 
integration of tone, the most difficult element in 
the recording of such a work, I think the pro- 
ducers have wrought with uncommon success, 
The fling and fury are so easily made noisy, in 
modern recording: which, as we symnpathetic- 
ally have noted, holds snags as well as its grand 
boons. I could not wish a better-integrated 
recording. 

How many symphonies did Mendelssohn 
write ? One excellent little book says five. 
Tovey remarks that his “ thirteenth symphony 
was written in 1824, when he was fifteen years 
of age. It now figures as his First. ..’’ Pity the 
poor inquiring layman! As a youth the com- 
poser seems to have written many. The three ‘ 
outstanding ones are now all recorded. This 
was meant to celebrate the tercentenary (1830) 
of the Protestant Confession of Augsburg, but, 
because of religious controversy, was not played 
until 1832. Then thirty-five years went by 
before another performance (Crystal Palace) 
and publication. Mendelssohn seems to have 
wanted to revise it, but never did. 

Andante.—Contrapuntal solemnity, on frag- 
ment of ancient theme, used by Bach, Mozart, 
Purcell, Schubert, by Mendelssohn at least four 
other times, in different work, by Schubert— 
and probably by many more. Brass challenge ; 
and the older faith’s ‘‘ Dresden Amen,” mid- 
side (scale rising). Then Allegro strife, splendidly 
bodied forth in the recording’s resonant, 
rounded dignity. Chief second subject, start of 
side 2. Very typical Mendelssohn: you will be 
reminded of other works in the development of 
this romantic storm, one of the best of its order. 

End of side 2, ‘‘ Amen”: plea for peace ? 
Formally, excellent means of easing tension, as 
interlude in the fight. Clever coda on No. 1. 

Side 4, in effect the Scherzo, with yet a sort of 
religioso flavour. Touches of Schubertian 
spirit, and Mendelssohnian melodic droops 
(those feminine cadences do afflict a body, after 
a while). Capital smooth blend in the playing, 
well caught in the recording’s blandness. This 
French brass seems always so clear, without 
harshness. The scoring, as always at Mendels- 
sohn’s hands, is delicious. Andante.—The usual 
Song without Words—side 5. The start reminds 
one of “It is enough” (as to which, a tiny 
Quiz: how do we know Flijah’s political lean- 
ings ?) Strings strong, firm, clear ; note the tiny 
happy role of the wind. These last parts of 
the work are to be considered as a continuity: 
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4a SOCIETY EDITION Lp 
a Readers will perhaps remember the story | gave in the January issue of ‘“* The Gramophone ~ 
a of the romantic events which led to the recording by His Master’s Voice of the 
<3 music of Nicolas Medtner. 
a The response to this announcement has given me great encouragement. I am delighted 
& to feel the keen interest of Music Lovers from all parts 
a of the country, who now know that the great repertoire 
a of recorded music has not only been enlarged, but en- 
482 riched by the addition of the wealth of Medtner’s genius. 
$ As I write the February sunlight fills my room. It is 
R a lovely day. I am reminded of another day, in early 
a spring last vear, when, with Captain Binstead, the 
& Maharajah of Mysore’s Commissioner, I *brought the 
A ood tidings to Medtner. 
a g g 
I May I, for a moment, return to that early day in 
Sy spring? It is pleasing to bring good news, and it is 
a pleasant to reflect on the warm and sunlit atmosphere 
a as Medtner, now in the autumn of his life, responded 
re with the unfolding of our story, to the warmth of its 
a message. He moved towards his pianoforte, which 
i stood just by the window of his drawing-room. The 
a spring sunshine caught his countenance as he played for 
a us “A Fairy Tale”’—and how appropriate—for it must 
2 have seemed to Medtner like a fairy tale. 
ee I give, once more. particulars of the first album. 
a Others will follow. Medtner’s music is great. It is here 
re for us to enjoy. Here is profound and mature thought. 
4 beauty, and comfort. It is for us. Write or call for a 
4 descriptive leaflet of this eventful recording. FRED smith 
a Concerto No. 2 for Pianoforte Spanish Romance, Op. 52, No. 5 
z and Orchestra Tatiana Makushina, Soprano 
Nicolas Medtner with Philharmonia 
hy at pacer hr hy Pm Butterfly be Op. 28. No. 3 , — 
a ilies .. Op. 7, No. 2 Tatiana Makushina, Soprano 
& aa Solo per Medtner To a Dreamer, Op. 31, No. 1 
& Fairy Tale in D minor, Op. 51, No. 1 Oda Slobodskaya, Soprano 
3 Solo pianoforte, Medtne: The see 5 the first album is 
; Fairy Tale in F minor, Op. 26, No. 3 £2 15s. 83d. 
% Solo pianoforte, Medtner plus 2s. postage and packing. 
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OUTSTANDING RECORDS 





EBE STIGNANI 


and Orchest f the Oper House, Rome 
icted by Luigi Ric 
Cavatleria Reaalenianen te zn vi). Voi lo 


sapete, O Mamma: Il “aad ore— (Verdi 
Act 2—Condotta ell ’era in ceppi. In It 
LX 104 


JENNIE TOUREL 
and the Metrop n Opera Orchestra, New Yort 
by Pietro Cim vara 





Semiramide (Rossini) Act !—Bel  raggio 
lusinghier : L’Italiana in Algeri (Rossini) Act 
|'—Cruda sorte! In Italian - - Lx 1054 


EUGENE ORMANDY 
and the Philade!mhia Orchestra 
Les Preludes—Symphonic Poem (Liszt) Four 
Parts - = = = = = LK 1052-53 


MAHATMA GANDHI 
‘His Spiritual Message to the aaerind ? In 
English (Two Parts) - - - LB6E7 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


and the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
Zampa Overture (Herold) Two Parts DX !467 


ADRIANA GUERRINI 


and Sy.nphony Orchestra of the Au eo, Rome 
Conducted by Vincenzo B lie 222 
i] Trovature (Verdi) Act |—Tacea la notte 


placida: Act !V—D’amor sull’ali rosee 
in Italian - - - - - = DX1468 


JOHN McHUGH 
and the Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent Garder 
Conducted by Warw:ck Braithwaite 
Largo—‘*Ombra Mai Fu’’ (Handel) Xerxes 
—Act | (in Ital ian) 
Conducted by Lawrance Collingwood 
tr qunnas (Raneiers (Verdi) In Latin DX 1469 





HARRY enone 
and his Orches 
The Quaker Git-~Selaction —Two Parts 
DX 1470 


Te 


ALBERT SANDLER 
and his Palm Court Orchestra 
The Tinder Box—Selection—Two Parts D8 2379 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 


a 
—_ in My Heart beerfro »m ‘*The Student 
rince.’ we Song—from ‘*The Desert 
: ‘ - DB 2382 
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PLAYING THE 


The “Emperor” 
CONCERTO 


(BEETHOVEN) 
WITH THE 


PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


CONDUCTED BY 
WALTER SUSSKIND 
10 Parts - - DX1462-66 

Auto Couplings DX 8308-8312 











BILL JOHNSON 
by permission of Emile Littler 
Pals of the Lonesome Trai! . 


Gien Echo (Will Ye no Come Home) f-082380 


FRANK nameaaes 
it All Came True -— - - 
MeantoMe - - - - - 


i } pease! 
: } DB 2383 


DINAH SHORE 
How Soon (Will | be seeing you) 
I've got you under my skin” - 


FOR 
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STEVE CONWAY 
with Orchestra Conducted by Peter Yor 
| Never Loved Anyone: | Poured My Hearc 
Into a Song (from the film ‘‘ Second Fiddie”’ 


FR 3377 
PEGGY REID 
with Orchestra Conducted nf was Phillip 
Smilin’ Through -— - pektee 
That’s My Desire - - - - - f'°"" 
PETER YORKE 
and his Concert Orchestra 
Songs My Mother Taught Me - - \1.,..., 
Just Awearyin’ For You - - - ‘a 


THE RADIO REVELLERS 
The Shoemaker's Serenade - - \ea —_ 
Can You Look Me Inthe Eyes -— - si 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


and his es Serenaders 
Tomi-Tomi - ee he 
Rhythm of the Islands- Pat se. goer 


REGINALD DIXON 
at the Organ of the Tower, Blackpool 
Melody Moments (No. 3) Pt. |—Margie 
Avalon ; When You’re Smiling: Pt. 2— 
Sweet and Lovely ; Body and Soul ; Time 
onmy Hands - = -  FB3385 


VICTOR SILVESTER 

and his Ballroom Orchest 
Forty Second Ng. Step - - Lepas2 
Always—Waltz - - i 
Thoughtless — Slow  F.T. (from "* Brigh: 
Lights ’’) : Near You—Quick Step FB 338+ 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S 
Strings for Dancing 
April Flowers—Quick Step - - FB 3592 
Whispers of Spring— Quick Waltz ° 


LOU PREAGER 
and his Orchestra 
How Soon (Will | Be Seeing You)—Slow F. | 
Whisper That You Love Me—Slow ae 
B 33:3 





—— SPECIAL SWING SERIES - 


BENNY CARTER 
and his Orchestra 
Plymouth Rock - - - 


Melancholy Lullaby - - 7 Lopaaes 
GENE KRUPA 
and his Orchestra 


Hop, Skip and pitied Anita O'Day 
Disc Jockey Jump-—  - - 082384 
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he Andante, introductory to the next side’s Ein’ 
feste Burg, rather oddly begun by the flute (side 
6) : is this conselation, hope, after the Andante’s 
possible sadness ? After a variation this final 
Allegro triumphs with first some fugality (cf. 
Elijah, “ Though thousands ’’). The hymn tune 
is variouslv treated, with more fugueing on side 7, 
and the Elijah tune worked in with Ein’ feste. 
The two other chief subjects are also combined, 
and he makes a splendid end, with the hymn 
ringing out in glory. 

Mendelssohn kas a strange last-side hed- 
fellow, in the Fervaal music, that contains some 
Wagnerian pathos. The work came out in 1897. 
The plot, re-shaped from an earlier one about 
Russian-Swedish war in the time of Charles 
XII, concerns the young Celtic chieftain who 
in war falls in love with the enemy princess. In 
the end love must win ; but she must die. The 
spirit here is happy, though a foreboding love- 
theme is heard aloft. Tender, touching art. 


Boyd Neel Orchestra (Boyd Neel): 

j Brandenburg Concerto No. 4, in G 
(Bach). Decca K1616-7 (12 in., 12s. 8d.). 
Auto. AK1616-7. 

As I have remarked when noticing previous 
Brandenburgs by these players, I think their 
way is about as good as anything I remember. 
A combination of the tensile strength, the 
athleticism and delicacy, the tastiness of the 
old man’s wonderfully wide variety of material 
and orchestration in these works, one at least 
of which showed the way to the structurally 
still richer concerto of Mozart. There are 
lively touches in many places, without that sad 
dead-pan accentuation which is the chief curse 
of English performances of almost every kind. 
Listen, I suggest, to the first side, several times 
over: preferably with the music. You can hear 
what an artist does to the plain notes—without 
that dragging out or pushing in or generally 
mauling about that is so common to-day. The 
Music Speaks—if only you let it. Those grades, 
planes of tone, shades, little landscaping curves 
— a gracious outlook is what we want, an here 
we get it. The recording points with sunshine 
the features of Bach's country; for this, 
though a courtly scene, is no play-making 
Versailles. Scoring: principal violin and two 
flutes, cver against the other strings. The 
violin is the chief soloist : the flutes are attendant 
spirits ; some very pretty tones from them all. 
The slow movement has some lovely romantic 
droops. One thinks of the flute in Orpheus, or 
in some of Handel’s slow movements. Many 
matters of grand interest in the form. ‘The last 
movement has a strong claim to be the cleverest 
and most brilliant fugalistic finale ever written 
by the cleverest composer who ever lived. 
I played it four times on end, and if I had nct 
to make a living, I would play it all day, and 
every day, until I really know it: which takes 
a good part of a lifetime. ‘That is the size of 
Bach. Sweet work here, by all hands ; one of 
the year’s naps, let the chips fall where they may. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Cameron): The Water Music Suite 
(Handel, arr. Harty). Decca K1582-3 
(12 in., 12s, 8d.). Auto. AK1582-3. 

Movements: Allegro, Air, Bourrée, Hornpipe, 

Andante, Allegro; the usual Harty selection, 

with his re-scoring. After the Bach, rather a 

come-down. -Handel is good bow-wow fun, 

but not in the same street as the old man. 

Perhaps he was, once in a long time: not 

often. Some of the echo effects are pretty: 

different from other recordings. This gives a 

bloom. But I slightly query the reverberation, 

in places. The second piece on side 1 has too 
heavy treatment. The Hornpipe is often used 
as a middle section, after the Bourrée. Here it 
is placed by itself. The more reflective pieces 
are nicely played, but the Air seems rather 
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superficially treated. I wish our orchestras and 
conductors.‘could give us finer style. Without 
that, a great deal of such music as this comes 
to very little. They either do too much or too 
little to a work.. On side 2 the wind is very 
pleasant. Side 3 is fairly well handled. The 
recording, after side 1, has greater simplicity, 
but does not lose the bloom. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Krauss) : 
‘Academic Festival Overture, Op. 80 
(Brahms). Decca K1726 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 
Deft, dexterous handling of an old favourite. 
The conductor gets some light, well balanced 
playing, with more point than our orchestras 
sometimes give. He knows how to make 
Brahms’ orchestration tell. That is a subject 
well worth study. The recording has a crisp 
bite, and though the strings don’t pull as 
strongly as I’d like, there is the necessary 
cidery tang to the mellowness. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Loewenguth Quartet. Quartet No. 16 in 
F major, Op. 135 (Beethoven). Chorale 
in G major (Bach). H.M.V. C3712-5 
(12 in., 21s. 4d.). Auto. C7714-7. 

Beethoven composed his last and seventcenth 
string quartet in the latter half of 1826 and 
dedicated it, a week before he died, to an old 
admirer, Johann Wolfmaver, to make up for 
cancelling the <ledication of the C sharp minor. 
The quartet was first performed by the Schup- 
panzigh Quartet, at a Becthoven Memorial 
Concert on March 29rd, 1828. It was written 
with unusual speed and is both much shorter 
and. in general, lighter in manner, than its 
four towering predecessors. (I have followed 
Roger Fiske in his excellent little hook on the 
late quartets (“‘ Music Pilgrim ”’ Series. O.U.P.) 
in adding the Grosse Fuge to the numbering of 
the last quartets, otherwise the F major should 
be number 16). 

There is plenty of the unbuttoned Beethoven 
in the second and last movements and con- 
tinuous fascination in the construction of the 
first movement. But the slow movement 
(which has, ill-advisedly, been orchestrated) is 
the gem of the quartet and almost as beautiful 
as the Cavatina in the B flat quartet, Op. 130. 
It is simpler: at first a mere progression, on 
paper, up and down the scale, followed by 
spread chords and later becoming veiled in its 
articulation, as does the Cavatina and the slow 
movement of the A flat Piano Sonata, Op. 110. 

The last movement has acquired a good deal 
of publicity owing to the motto Beethoven 
gave it, in writing underneath the musical 
phrases Muss es sein (Must it be) and twice 
Es muss sein (It must be ?) and the title he added, 
“The difficult resolution.” Whether or not 
the joke concerned his landlady, and an 
unsettled laundry bill does not, as Dr. Fiske 
says, matter at all. What does matter is the 
music, and this last utterance is as jovial and 
light hearted as can be. 

There is much that is beautiful and excellent 
in the playing of the Loewenguth Quartet but 
the performance would have gained tre- 
mendously by a more exact observance of 
Beethoven’s dynamics such as the Philharmonia 
gave us in the first Rasoumoffsky quartet in 
F major (Col. DX1067-71). 

The opening bars, so carefully marked by 
Beethoven, do not convey exactly what he has 
put, and the typical crescendo to piano is too fre- 
quently reduced in effect: again, the intruding 
E flats in the Scherzo are not marked to be played 
loudly, like the C sharp in the last movement 
of the Eighth Symphony, but diminuendo to 
piano: and there are many such points. The 
recording too often emphasises the cello, 
making it seem out of due perspective, and the 
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tone quality is sometimes coarse. Not a perfect 
performance or recording, but welcome as 
giving us much of the stature of the great work. 
To label the spare side ‘‘ Chorale in G major ”’ 
by Bach, seems to be carrying austerity too 
far! The piece is a transcription of the last 
organ choral-prelude Bach composed, dictating 
it, as tradition says, on his death-bed to his 
son-in-law. He was then blind. He changed 
the title of the chorale prelude from “* When we 
are in deepest need ”’ to “* Before thy throne O 
God, I thank.’’ The music goes serenely on its 
course with all the old mastery and no signs of 
failing power and it ends with a wonderful 
cadence. It seems to me an admirable idea to 
transcribe the little known chorale-preludes of 
Bach for string quartet and thus give them a 
clarity the modern organ can rarely impart. At 
the opening of the piece it is evident that the 
players are trying to imitate diapason tone and 
they eschew all tremolo—but a warmer feeling 
comes into the music as it takes hold of them. 


_Griller String Quartet: Quartet in D 
minor, K 421 (Mozart). 
Fantasia No. g (Purcell, arr. Warlock). 
Decca K1719-22 (12 in., 25s. q4d.). Auto. 
AK 1819-22. 

Even if the Grillers are not intending to 
record all 
dedicated to Haydn (but I hope they will do so) 
I shall not regret the issue of another recording 
of the D minor as beautifully played and so 
well recorded as here. ‘The Hungarian String 
Quartet’s performance (H.M.V. DB6443-7) 
was, as I reported, admirable but somewhat 
lacking in warmth, and the recording did not 
give us a genuine pianissimo, nor always a 
perfect balance. The Grillers add the extra 
warmth of tone and feeling and the balance is 
particularly good throughout. The second side 
of the first movement shows these players off to 
perfection. The exact observance of the 
dynamics, f, p, pp, within a few bars, the fine 
build up of the fugato, the clarity and pro- 
portionate tone of each part are indeed a joy to 
hear. They excel in the playing of the slow 
movement and bring it to life in a way the 
Hungarians did not. Connoisseurs of chamber 
music playing will note in this movement the 
lovely floating quality given to the final notes of 
the arpeggio groups and the scale passages 
given without any crescendo, as is right and 
proper. In this movement we get really soft 
playing, and in the Minuet a splendid integra- 
tion of all the parts in the second section. 
Notice also the dovetailing between the two 
violins in the second variation of the finale, 
something that only arduous rehearsal can 
achieve. Unfortunately my copy of the last 
side of this movement is not well centred and 
makes the intonation of the viola not quite 
true—which I am sure was not the case. It was 
a good idea to put one of Purcell’s lovely 
Fantasias on the spare side, and this, too, is 
very well played. A.R. 


OPERATIC AND SONGS 


Licia Albanese (soprano) Lucielle Browning 
(mezzo soprano) with orchestra, cond. 
Frieder Weissmann. cannone del 
port! and Spoglio @ Porto? Flower 
Duet Act 2. “ Madam Butterfly ”’ (Puccini) 
H.M.V. DB 6615 (12 in., 7s. 114d.). 

This recording is an answer to prayer. 
Not since I first heard Meta Seinemeyer’s 
rapturous and unforgettable Butterfly has my 
heart been so touched as by this performance. 
I found Licia Albanese’s “‘ Un bel di vedremo”’ 
(H.M.V. DB6479 October, 1947) a bit stolid 
but all traces of any stolidity have vanished 
here and if she had sung the top not of petali 
d’ogni fior softly, as should be done, I should 
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have described the record as absolutely perfect. 
Here, at any rate, we have near-perfection, 
and how grateful one is for that. The orchestra 
plays Butterfly’s vocal phrases immediately 
preceding the cannon shot in the harbour 
which signalises Pinkerton’s arrival, and then, 
after the lovely reminiscence of Un bel di, 
comes her triumphal affirmation of faith, so 
poignant to us who know what the tragic 
outcome is to be. Licia Albanese’s singing of 
this passage, with its ardent expectancy, and 
its soaring high notes, thrilled me to the core: 
and how glad one was to hear the orchestra 
blaze out in the few bars that lead to the 
Flower Duet. The radiant happiness of this 
duet is quite lovely: and how moving is the 
little phrase ‘“‘ How long shall we have to wait, 
do you think (and then, half-spoken) an hour ? 
(Un ora ?).”” At the end of the duet we are given 
the touching passage in which Butterfly, worn 
with anxiety, puts some rouge on her cheeks 
and those of her baby and puts on, once again, 
her white wedding garment. 

As the theme of the love duet rises up in the 
orchestra the singer poises exquisitely on her 
high A and most beautifully sings the lovely 
closing phrase. 

The moment I had heard this record through 
I summoned everyone, willing or unwilling, in 
the house to hear it, and then to hear it again. 

Its worth waiting for something so really 
lovely as this singing—and I don’t forget the 
excellent Susuki, Lucielle Browning—and the 
recording. It doesn’t often happen, but when 
it does I want to tell the whole world about it. 


John McHugh (tenor) Royal Opera House 
Orchestra, Covent Garden. (Braith- 
waite and Collingwood). Ombra mai 
Fu (Handel) Sung in Italian. Ingemisco 
from “ Requiem” (Verdi) Sung in Latin. 
Columbia DX1469 (12 in. 5s. 4d.). 

An atmosphere of religiosity hangs over 
Handel’s lovely air in this recording, and I 
cannot help feeling that both singer and 
conductor are thinking of the famous “** Largo ”’ 
rather than of the song from Serse in which the 
hero expresses his gratitude for rest in the shade 
of the historic plane tree and in which the time 
direction is Larghetio. The song needs to be 
performed quietly and without the slightest 
exaggeration, in fact it has just to sing itself 
and that is all. Mr. McHugh deals much more 
successfully with Verdi’s Ingemisco tamquam 
reus, a verse from the Dies irae, which he sings 
expressively and with excellent tone. As I 
have said before, if he can get a ring into his 
top notes, which are at present lacking in 
resonance, he will double his artistic capacity. 
The orchestral accompaniment in the Verdi 
is played with a good sense of style and the 
balance is good. 


Paul Schoeffler (bass-baritone). Tenhalle 
Orchestra, Zurich (KnaprertsLush), 
Fliedermonolog from “Die Meister- 
singer,’ Act 11 (Wagner). Decca K1731 
(12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

Hans Sachs sits at the door of his shop in the 
cool of the evening, taking in the sweet smell of 
the elder blossom and haunted by the spring 
song Walther had sung to the assembled 
Mastersingers in the previous act. It was new, 
yet old, no rule fitted it, it had to be like that.. 
Walther may have disturbed the Masters but 
Sachs was well pleased with him. Such is the 
burden of the first of Sachs’ magnificent mono- 
logues. Wagner had a unique power of bathing 
each scene in its own proper light and when 
the hor..s gently sound we can smell the elder 
blossom and savour the cool peace of the 
evening. The horns play well but when Sachs 
bursts out that he will let poetry be and stick to 
cobbling (near the end of side 1) the orchestral 
compliment to his outburst (the cobbling 
theme) leaves a lot to be desired: it is all sole 
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and no uppers! Walther’s spring song theme is 
well touched in except where it should burgeon 
forth on side 2, but here it never leaves the 
ground. Schoeffler begins well and has moments 
thereafter that realise the poetic beauty of the 
monologue, but he is far too apt to stress his 
first beats and exaggerate his phrases, and he is 
placed too near the microphone to secure a just 
balance with the orchestra. One is glad to have 
a modern recording of the glorious music even 
though it is in many respects unsatisfactory. 


Suzanne Danco (soprano) La Scala Or- 
chestra of Milan (Jonel Perlea). Voi 
che sapete from ‘“ Le Nozze di Figaro.” 
Come scoglio from ‘“‘ Cosi fan Tutte ”’ 
(Mozart). Decca K1732 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

We had Come scoglio (“ As a rock’) from 

Hjérdis Schymberg in June, 1946 (H.M.V. 
DB6294) with Deh vieni from “ Figaro” on 
the reverse. Suzanne Danco has a smaller 
but steadier tone and gives a pleasant and 
competent, if unremarkable, rendering of 
her two arias. The recording is good except 
that the low trumpet part in Come scoglio can 
only just be heard. 


(mezzo-soprano) Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra, New York 
(Pietro Cimara): Bel raggio lusinghier 
from ‘‘ Semiramide’’ Act 1: Cruda sorte! 
from “L’'Italana in Algeri” Act I: 
(Rossini). Sung in Italian. Columbia 
LX1054 (12 in., 7s. 114d.). 

I wonder if Semiramide is ever likely to be per- 
formed again in this country and how it would 
sound. ‘The guilty queen was one of Patti’s 
great roles and I should be interested to know 
what she would have to say about a mezzo- 
soprano singing Bel raggio. Miss Tourel gets 
through the aria (which is, as usual, recorded 
without the chorus) skilfully but she cannot give 
brilliance and ring to the high notes and the 
whole thing is in the nature of a slightly damp 
squib. (I must add, however that when I heard 
the aria sung by a soprano some months ago it 
bored me to tears, which Miss Tourel certainly 
does not.) 

The other Rossini aria is both delightful and 
beautifully sung and in both cases the orchestral 
accompaniments and recording are excellent. 

As we go to press, as they say, I hear that 
Ebe Stignani has recorded Santuzza’s aria 
Voi lo Sapete. What next? Well, I once 
happened to heer Kirkby Lunn sing the 
Liebestod from ‘“ Tristan.”? She never did it 
again. A.R. 


Jennie Tourel 


Adriana Guerrini (soprano) with Symphony 
Orchestra of the Augusteo, Rome 
(Bellezza): D’amor_ sullali_ rosee, 
Act 4: Tacea la notte placida, Act 1, 
from “ I] Trovatore’’ (Verdi). Columbia 
DX1468 (12 in., 5s. 4d.). 

“ This is the story of Il Trovatore’’ ran an 
old tag. It is easy to laugh at the tangled plot 
and the old-fashioned music, but the opera still 
gets by on sheer guts, not to mention the 
memorable tunes poured out in such profusion 
by the Verdi-gurdy. Here are Leonora’s two 
great arias. The cavatina, from Act 1, is fol- 
lowed in the opera by a cabaletta, which is not 
included in the record, which in this respect is 
like a recording of Ah, fors e lui without Sempre 
litera. D’amor sull’cli rosee, which immediately 
precedes the Miserere is one of Verdi’s loveliest 
songs, but this singer, who makes an admirable 
Amelia in Un Bello, is not my idea of Leonora. 
Fellezza’s control of the orchestra does not 
extend tu the singer, who produces some ugly 
tone on top and is altogether too heavy for the 
part. To have these two great arias on one dark- 
blue disc is worth while, but a comparison with 
Maria Carena on the old H.M.V. complete set 
shows a different conception of Leonora 
altogether. 
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Ebe Stignani aes with Orchestra 
of the Opera House, Rome (Luigi 
Ricci) : Condotta ell’era in ceppi, from 
** Il Trovatore,’? Act 2 (Verdi): Voi lo 
sapete, O from “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana’’ (Mascagni). Columbia 
LX1049 (12 in., 7s. 114d.). 

Here is another excerpt from Trovatore. 
There are many records of Stride la vampa, which 
begins the gipsy Azucena’s mournful story in 
the second Act. Condotta ell’era in ceppi con- 
tinues the story, and this modern recording —it 
was made in Rome in 1946—is welcome, for 
here is Verdi exercising a sense of dramatic 
subtlety not always apparent in this opera. He 
brings his orchestra right into the picture, 
quoting the famous tune from earlier on, and all 
the time underlining Azucena’s plight. Ebe 
Stignani is dramatically right. Her range is 
wide, aS we see on turning the record to find 
her essaying some of Santuzza’s music from 
Cavalleria. What should we think if we saw, 
say, Edith Coates billed as Santuzza? Ebe 
Stignani is again dramatically sound, but this is 
nut her part, and even in gramophonic excerpts 
a role should be conceived whole, and it is 
difficult to imagine this singer in the Easter 


Hymn. The recording is excellent, and the 
orchestra first class. In many ways an inter- 
esting disc. 


Dennis Noble (baritone) with Gerald Moore 
(piano): None but the Weary Heart 
and A Legend (Tchaikovsky). Sung in 
English. H.M.V. Bg625 (10 in., 4s. 4d.), 

Note the “‘ weary.’’ It is sung and listed thus 
instead of the more usual “ Jonely.’’ The com- 
poser’s most popular song is the last of his first 
set, Op. 6. It is interesting thet Tchaikovsky's 
first six sets of songs each comprise six songs, and 
these are followed by the sixteen Songs for 

Children, Op. 54, from which A legend is taken. 

This is sometimes known as Christ in His Garden ; 

its simplicity is given a haunting beauty in this 

recording by Dennis Noble, who makes a 

valuable addition to the slender volume of 

Tchaikovsky’s songs available on recurds. 


Beniamino Gigli (tenor) with orchestra, 
strings and harp Rainaldo Zamboni and 
Herbert Dawson (organ): Ave Maria, 
Op. 52. No. 6 (Schubert) : Sung in Latin: 
Cachés dans cet asile froin “ Jocelyn” 
(Godard): Sung in French. H.M.V. 
DB6619 (12 in., 7s. 114d.). 

Gig.i’s Ave Maria will be marred for many by 
the persistent us: of the intrusive “h.’’ ‘This 
device. admirable on occasion, is here taken to 
such lengths as to destroy the nature of the 
music and to bring to mind that very different 
song Little Brown Jug. On the other hand, his 
singing of the Berceuse, from Godard’s “* Joce- 
lyn,”’ is impeccable and most beautiful. Popular 
as this is, I cannot remember so complete a 
recording. His French is excellent, which is 
rare for an Italian, and the record will bring 
pleasure not only to the singer's admirers but 
to any who want to hear how this well loved 
song should sound. “ Jocelyn ’’ was the third of 
Godard’s operas and was produced at Brussels 
in 1888 and subsequently at Paris, since when it 
appears not to have heen staged. The only work 


‘of his to reach England was La Vivandiére (Carl 


Rosa, Liverpool, 1896). 


Anni Frind (soprano) with Chorus and 
Orchestra Grossen Schauspielhauses, 
Berlin : Nuns’ Chorus from “ Casanova” 
(Johann Strauss), Sung in German; 
Spanish Romance (also from ‘“ Cas- 
anova’’). H.M.V. C3711 (12 in., 5s. 4d.). 


“Casanova ’’’ does not figure among the 
operas of Johann Strauss. The work was put 
together from the composer’s music by 


Benatzky, and arrived at the London Coliseum 
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in a translation by the late Harry Graham, in 
May, 1932, with Fernando Autori and Arthur 
Fear alternating in the name part. I do not 
know the origin of these extracts here recorded, 
but it is amusing to see how the waltz rhythm 
persists both in church and in Spain. The 
chorus is quite charming and Anni Frind is 
virginally decorative. The Spanish Romance is 
for orchestra. Here, Strauss or his arranger has 
merely added castanets to the Viennese waltz. 
It is quite inconsequential and very slight. 
Recording sounds a bit timid, but none the less 
welcome in these days of treble forte. I gather 
that this is a re-issue of C2435 in deference to 
popular demand. R.W. 


“The Rape of Lucretia,” Op. 37 
(Duncan-Britten) 
Cast 


Male Chorus Peter Pears, tenor 

Female Chorus Joan Cross, soprano 
Collatinus Norman Lumsden, bass 
Junius Dennis Dowling, baritone 
Tarquinius Frederick Sharp, baritone 
Lucretia Nancy Evans, contralto 
Bianca Flora Neilsen, mezzo-soprano 
Lucia Margaret Ritchie, soprano 


With chamber orchestra conducted by Reginald 
Goodall, under the supervision of Benjamin 
Britten. H.M.V. C3699-3706 (12 in., 42s. 8d.). 
Auto. C7706-7713. Booklet supplied free. 


It was rumoured some time ago that the 
British Council were to sponsor a complete 
recording of ‘‘ Peter Grimes,”’ but the project 
appears either to have been held up or to have 
been abandoned. I hope, nevertheless, that 
“Peter Grimes ”’ will be recorded one day, for 
every time one hears the opera it reveals new 
strength and beauty. Meanwhile we must be 
content with the fine Decca recording of the 
Interludes and grateful for this very successful 
recording of excerpts from ‘‘ The Rape of 
Lucretia.’ At the Glyndebourne performances 
most of us decided that Britten had in this 
opera composed some pages of greater lyrical 
beauty than anything in Peter Grimes, and 
certainly, in the Ride to Rome and the musical 
description of the rape, Interludes of superbly 
dramatic quality. On the other hand the 


* lovely morning ”’ episode in the second scene - 


of Act 2 sounded, and still sounds, strangely 
conventional and contrived: and as it comes 
after the fine orchestral interlude its weaknesses 
are all the more obvious. Lucretia and her 
nurse Bianca are both given beautiful numbers 
after this early morning scene, but the composer 
only recovers his full strength in the poignant 
cor anglais solo, over a ‘‘ walking ”’ string bass 
which accompanies Lucretia’s entrance, dressed 
in purple mourning, to tell her husband what 
has happened in his absence. This is a wonder- 
ful scene and it is followed by the magnificent 
threnody on the fleeting nature of beauty 
which rises to a thrilling climax: “‘ So brief is 
beauty. Is this all ? It is all !’? The words die 
away in a whisper of tone as the characters 
group themselves round the body of Lucretia, 
slain by her own hand. At this point the two 
commentators, or “ chorus,”’ who have told us 
in the Prologue that they will view “ these 
human passions and these years through eyes 
which once have wept with Christ’s own tears ”’ 
answer the question left in our minds. Is all 
this suffering“and pain useless, asks the female 
chorus, and her companion replies that, “ In 
His Passion is our hope Jesus Christ, Saviour, 
He is all.” This epilogue set to moving music, in 
which Britten makes daring use of the rhythmic 
figure suggested by the words, “ He is all,” 
cannot be dismissed as cursorily as it has been 
by those who felt that the introduction of the 
Christian ethic was a false note, and not in the 
least demanded by a human tragedy which 
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merely gave the final impulse, according to 
Livy, to the ejection of the Etruscan rulers, the 
Tarquins, from Rome, near the end of the sixth 
century, B.c. 


Ronald Duncan, the librettist, is only 
following, in principle, the practice of the 
mediaeval dramatists, in making a morality 
play out of an historical episode, and the con- 
clusion that he draws is one with which all 
Christians, at least, will agree. And yet, as one 
of them, I cannot feel happy about this Epi- 
logue, though it has, of course, a logical con- 
nection with what has been said before. From 
the aesthetic point of view it seems as if the 
preacher has mounted a pulpit about which we 
had forgotten since the, Prologue and the 
second Interlude, and the change of mood is 
disturbing in a way not intended. There is room 
for much debate here, but none about the 
sincerity of what is done. At many other points 


the libretto is too poetically conscious. An- 


operatic libretto is surely not the place for a play 
on words such as this : 


* With whom I am, wholly, 
With whom I am only, 
And without whom I am lonely.” 


When Mr. Duncan is content to be simple, and 
straightforward and does not force his imagery, 
he draws the best music from the composer. I 
was very glad to find the Chorus sung, in this 
recording, by Joan Cross and Peter Pears, who 
created the parts ; for, as in “‘ Peter Grimes,” 
they lend a distinction and sense of style to 
their roles which alternative casting could not 
offer. Peter Pears’ excellent diction and feeling 
for words make every moment of his important 
part clear ard intelligible. These two singers 
open the opera with a description of the 
historical picture accomnanied by re-iterated 
discords on the piano and later on the orchestra. 
It is worth noting the change over to the 
orchestra, when the “ female chorus ”’ first sings, 
and the simple, but effective, use of march 
rhythm. The two singers combine in a lyrical 
passage, in octaves, which comes again before 
the lullaby in Act 2 (though omitted in this 
recording) and at the end of the opera. It ends 
with a very beautiful cadence. It is in this 
passage that the Chorus describe their function 
in the opera and sound the Christian note. 


The second side of this record introduces us 
to the Roman Generals and the Etruscan 
Prince Tarquinius. Junius is the Iago of the 
opera. Jealous because Collatinus’ wife, 
Lucretia, has, alone of all their wives, been 
faithful to him, Junius arouses Tarquinius’ 
latent passion for Lucretia, whose chastity he 
considers inviolable. Dennis Dowling gives an 
outstanding performance as Junius. He has an 
admirable voice and can put a wealth of mean- 
ing into it. The others are excellent, although 
Norman Lumsden is never quite easy on his top 
notes. The duet between Junius and Tarquinius 
(side 3) is vividly realised and Junius’ soft 
insinuations are enormously effective. The 
Interlude which follows (side 4) describes 
Tarquinius’ ride to Rome and Britten has 
written a brilliant orchestral picture of the 
different rhythms of this ride. When rider and 
horse reach the Tiber they pause, and the 
change of rhythm and the phrase used suggest 
with extraordinary skill the two swimming 
across the quiet waters of the river to Lucretia, 


The female chorus, in the next scene (side 5), 
paints a picture of Lucretia and her two attend- 
ants at work spinning (the harp is very well 
recorded here) and presently their voices blend 
together. The perspective is not quite right, for 
the female chorus should sound closer to us 
than she does. On side 6, the maids fold up the 
linen while the female chorus adds a com- 
mentary. Here the perspective is absolutely 
right, Joan Cross’ voice sounding well in the 
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foreground and the voices of Margaret Ritchie 
and Flora Neilsen in the background. Miss 
Ritchie’s beautifully poised high notes lend great 
beauty to this lovely trio, one of the best things 
in the opera. The entrance and reception of 
Tarquinius is dramatically described by the 
Chorus and the way in which the three women 
bid him good night, all to the same “ ground 
bass’ theme, and he replies, is a page of first- 
rate invention which comes off with amazing 
success in the recording (side 8). 

Now comes the exquisite lullaby sung by the 
female chorus to the accompaniment of bass 
flute and muted horn, the harp doubling the 
tune, one of Britten’s finest melodies and 
recorded with a real sense of atmosphere. The 
clock strikes three and to an accompaniment of 
percussion only the male chorus describes 
Tarquinius’ stealthy entry into Lucretia’s room. 
It is a pity that a cut had to be made here as we 
lose the combining of Tarquinius’ urgent 
whispers to Lucretia to wake up with the 
female chorus’ repetition of the lullaby. 


When she does at last wake up the music, I 
feel, becomes decidedly less interesting and 
phrases such as “‘ Yes, I deny, I deny” and 
“No, you lie, you lie,’ smack, words and music, 
of conventional opera. The libretto is at its 
worst here, and as Tarquinius’ lust for Lucretia 
is so great it seems odd to introduce a quartet 
into the action before he ravishes her. The 
splendid Interlude, in a rhythm of 3 + 6, 
beginning triple forte and decreasing to a 
whisper, makes amends: though at the start of 
this the ear demands more tone than the 
chamber orchestra can give. The Chorus 
break into the Interlude four times, with strongly 
rhythmic phrases in octaves, measuring the sin 
against the sacrifice on the Cross (side 11). On 
sidé 12 we have the “ lovely morning ”’ scene 
already alluded to. The florid duet is very 
well sung by Margaret Ritchie and Flora 
Neilsen and the eager rapture of Miss Ritchie’s 
singing in particular carries the scene off 
successfully. Nancy Evans, whose Lucretia has 
been consistently good, fails to convince one in 
her outburst of hysteria (side 13) but both she 
and Miss Neilsen sing their two short arias, 
following on this, very well. The charming 
accompaninient to the nurse’s aria is, by the 
way, too faintly recorded. 


On side 14, with the entrance of Lucretia and 
her confession to Collatinus the music moves 
on to its highest plane of achievement and 
remains there to the end of the moving thre- 
nody, on an ostinato bass, sung over her body. 
At the words, ‘‘ How is it possible she being so 
pure should die,” the threnody rises to a 
climax of the greatest beauty (side 15). In the 
Epilogue the two singers of the Chorus resolve 
the question left in their and our minds and the 
orchestra, to the very last bar, reiterates the 
rhythmic equivalent of the last words of the 
male chorus, before the two sing together, 
* He is all.”’ Both the recording and the pres- 
entation of this opera are very well done. The 
work has evidently been thoroughly rehearsed 
and one never has the disturbing vision of a 
bunch of singers gathered round the micro- 
phones, anxiously awaiting cues. The balance 
with the voices is, in general, excellent and 
details of the orchestration tell clearly. Chamber 
opera is, obviously, ideal for recording pur- 
poses and I hope we may have more of it. I 
should add a word of praise here for Reginald 
Goodall’s fine handling of the orchestra, under 
the supervision of the composer. 

Those who purchase the work complete will 
also receive a very helpful pamphlet which 
fills in details of the unrecorded sections: and 
in addition to the vocal score, Boosey and 
Hawkes publish, under one cover, a useful 
booklet, by Hans Keller, on this opera and 
** Albert Herring.” A.R 
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JAZZ ™. 


The 


SWING 


GRAMOPHONE 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


Louis Armstrong and his Al! Stars (Am. N.) 
*Fifty-ffiy Blues (Billy Moore, Jnr.) \V by 
Louis Armstrong and Jack Tea- 
garden) 
(Am. Victor D7-VB-955) 
*Sone Day (Louis Armstrong) (V by Louis 
Armstrong) (Am. Victor D7-VB-954) 
(H.M.V. Bg630— 4s. 4d.) 

Armstrong (tpt, voc) with Michael ‘* Peanuts ” 
Hucko (clart, ten) ; Ernie Caceres (clart, bar); Bobby 
Hackett (ipt); Jack Teagarden (tmb, voc); Johnny 
Dough (pno, celeste); Al Casey (gtr); Al Hall (bass) ; 
William ‘* Cczy *’ Cole (dms). June 10, 1947. 

Those who like old-time jazz, even when it 
has none of the spontaneity or enthusiasm that 
was among the charms of this “ period ”’ music, 
will probably agree that Armstrong and Jack 
Teagarden play, respectively, fair trumpet and 
trombone choruses in Fifty-fifty Blues, so named, 
I believe, tecause it is Louis's fifty-fifth slow 
blues record. 

But even their most ardent admirers are 
not likely to fin? much good to say about these 
two luminaries of a past decade for their singing 
of alternaie phrases ir the first chorus and the 
most banal harmonies in their duet later. 


Louis sings a little better in Some Day, but 
sounds pretty dire in his trumpet chorus. So 
does Teagarden in his trombone solo. 

In fact, these two titles are tragedies, not only 
for the once great Armstrong and Teagarden, 
but also for the array of “‘ names”? who con- 
stitute the rest of the band and except for 
Johnny Dough, who tinkles pretty-pretty on 
celeste, might have stayed in bed for all the use 
they make of the chances they don’t get (if you 
get me). 


Les Brown and his Orchestra (Am.) 
*** I over’s Leap (Bob Higgins) (Am. Columbia 
CO3588o) 
*** Hich On A Windy Trumpet (Bob Higgins) 
(Am. Columbia CO36018) 
(Columbia DB2377 -4s. 4d.) 
35880—Brown dir:cting Harry Stone, Theodore 
Marsh, Stephen Madrick, Mark Douglas, Eddie 
Scheer (reeds); Don Jacoby, Alfred Muller, Robert 
Higgins, James Zito (tpis); Warren Covington, 
Richard Gould, Will Forman, Clyde Brown (mbs) ; 
Geoffrey Clarkson (pno); Bobby Gibbons (gtr); 


Robert Leininger (bass); Richard Shanahan (dms). 
February 25, 1946. 


36018 —Brown directing reeds and trumpets as above ; 
Ray Klein, Gould, Bon Boyd, Brown (tmbs) ; rhythm 
as above. March 27, 1946. 

Les Brown (born 1912, in Pennsylvania) will 
be remerabered by many as the leader of his 
Duke Blue Devils, which he formed at and 
named after the Duke University, and whose 
records of Swamp Fire and Dance of the Blue 
Devils and Feather Your Nest and Lazy River were 
issued over here on Brunswick 02442 and 
02467. 

As regards composition and arrangement, 
Windy Trumpet is typical of the kind of big-band 
swing that was the rage during the war, and it 
now sounds a little dated. But there is more 
honest-to-goodness tune to it than many 
similar pieces the time could boast, and the 
band phrases well and plays with a drive that 
would be sufficient to put over many a worse 
opus. 

Featured in solos are one of the trombones 
and the composer of the piece, trumpet player 
Bob Higgins, both of whom do well, especially 
Higgins. 


Lover’s Leap is much the same thing as far as 
composition and arrangement go, bu:t not quite 
so good. Nor has the playing at the slightly 
slower tempo tlie same kick. 

Nevertheless, this, too, with its good alto 
chorus by Les Brown, has plenty that will 
appeal to those who like the type of swing that 
was the vogue in the early 1940’s. 


Benny Carter and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 

*** Melancholy Lullaby (Benny Carter) (Am. 

Vocalion WM1048) 
*** Plymouth Rock (Phil Lang) (Am. Vocalion 
WMr1046) 
(Columbia NB2285—4s. 4d.) 

Carter (alio) with Jimmy Powell, Ernie Powell, 
Castor McCord (reeds) ; Joe Thomas, Lincoln Mills, 
George Woodlen (tpts); James Archey, Victor 
Dickerson (imbs); Evans Tyree Glenn (tmb, vib) ; 
Eddie Heywood (pno); Ulysses Livingston (gtr) ; 
— (bass); Henry Morrisson (dms). June 

It says much for Melancholy Lullaby that 
although it was recorded over cight years ago it 
does not sound dated. 

This may be due to some extent to the fact 
that in this slow nostalgic Benny Carter tune 
more heed seems to have been given to pre- 
senting it appropriately tunefully than to pro- 
ducing swing for swing’s sake. 

But without doubt it is due also to Benny 
Carter’s melodically straightforward, but per- 
fectiy phrased and beautiful toned alto, Eddie 
Heywood?’s slightly gushing, but still attractive 
piano, and Vic Dickerson’s forthright trombone. 
The solos by these artistes not only account for 
most of the record but have also done their 
full share towards making it the pleasing 
proposition it is, for they are the sort of music 
that does not relv on the fads and foibles of 
the moment, and having been good in the first 
place remain so. 

The typical slow bounce’ swing piece 
Plymouth Rock has moments which do reveal its 
age. But here again Benny is not only excellent 
himself, but shows that he knows how to arrange 
cleanly and effectively and how to produce a 
technically first-rate band that can play his 
arrangements with character and conviction. 

The recording of both titles, with their nice, 
clean surfaces, is unusually good. 


King Cole Trio (Am. N.) 
*** Becutiful Moons Ago (Oscar Moore) (V by 
King Cole) (Am. Royal 1534) 
**** Pitchin’ Up A Boogie (Nat Cole) (V by 
King Cole) (Am. Royal 152A) 
(Parlophone R3095—4s. 4d.) 

Nathaniel ‘* King '* Cole (po, voc) ; Oscar Moore 
(gtr) ; Bob Miller (bass). 1942. 

These two pieces are respectively a slow fox- 
trot ballad and a typical King Cole swing 
novelty. 

Especially in Pitchin? Up A Boogie are the 
lyrics no more worthwhile than the words of 
such pieces usually are. But it doesn’t matter 
very much, because the vocal choruses take up 
only comparatively small portions of the side 
and we thus get ample opportunities to hear 
what this little group can do instrumentally. 

As usual, it is far from being neglible. Oscar 
Moore plays excellent guitar, Bob Miller’s bass 
is more than adequate, and although there is a 
better sample of King Cole’s piano available 
this month (see later review of the Herbie 
Haymer Quintet) he is well worth hearing on 
this disc also. 


March, 1948 


Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra (Am.} 

*** Well, Git It (Sy: Oliver) (Am. Victor 

_ _OAo72172) 
** Tyombonolagy (Tommy Dorsey) 
Victor ')7-VB-591) 
(H.M.V. Bo623—-4s. 4d.) 
072172—Dorsey (tmb) with Heinie Beau (clart): 
Don Lodice (ten); Fred Stulce, Emanuel Gersh- 
man, Bruce Snyder (reeds); ‘** Ziggy *’ Elman, 
Charles ‘*‘Chuck’’ Peterson, James Blake, A! 
Stearns (fpts); George Arus, James Skiles, Dave 
Jacobs (tmbs) ; Milton Raskin (pno) ; Clark Yokum 
(gtr); Phil Stevens (bass); Buddy Rich (dm;} 
September 3, 1942. 

591—Dorsey (tmb) with Louis Prisby, B. Branson, 
M. Berman, Gene Corcoran, J. Koch (reeds) ; Elman 
Charlie Shavers, V. Mangano, Claude Bowen, H. 
Ableser (tpts); J. Youngman, C. La Rue, W. 
Benson (tmbs); ** Rocky ’’ Colucci (pno); Tony 
Rizzi (gtr) ; S. Cheifetz (bass) ; Louis Bellson (dms 
July 1, 1947. 

Well, Git It has quite good swing solos by 
trumpet, trombone, clarinet, tenor, saxophone 
and piano, and all round is played with the 
musicianliness one would expect from a Tommy 
Dorsey band. But it was recorded over five 
years ago, and taken by and large offers nothing 
that could have been called original even in 
those days, let alone to-day. Moreover, the 
reproduction is none the more satisfactory for 
its rather noticeable deficiency in bass response. 

Trombonology is a trombone solo by the maestro 
himself. 

New York “ World-Telegram ”’ music critic, 
Bob Bager, says Mr. Dorsey plays no less than 
one thousand, six hundred and _ ninety-two 
notes on the side. Not having counted them, 
and with no intention of doing so, I cannot 
confirm this. But knowing how fast Tommy 
Dorsey can move on his trombone I am quite 
prepared to believe Mr. Bager’s computation— 
for what it is worth, which does not seem to be 
2 great deal. As an example of trombone tone 
and technique the record will probably intrigue 
many. As anything else.... Well, it takes 
rather more than scales and exercises to make 
worthwhile swing. 


Dizzie Gillespie Septet (Am. N.) 
**%**5ond Street Theme (Thelonius Monk) (Am. 
Victor PD6-VB-1682) 
*** Night In Tunisia (Interlude) (Dizzy 
Gillespie, Frank Paparelli) (Am. Victor 
PD6-VB-1683) 


H.M.V. 1—4s. 4d. 
onion (tpt) ates Byas “ ; Milton Jackson 
(vibes); Al Haig (pno); Bill de Arango (gir); Ray 
Brown (bass); J. C. Heard (dms). February 2, 1946. 


These two records come from an American 
Victor Album entitled “‘ New 52nd Street Jazz,” 
from which we have already had Coleman 
Hawkner’s Say It Isn’t So and Sjotlite (H.M.V. 
Bofio5) and Dizzy Gillespies Anthropelogy and 
Ol’ Man Rebep (By624), leaving only Hawkner’s 
Allen’s Alley and Low Flame to be issued here. 

Fifty-second Street, from which, of course. 
the first of these latest releases from the album 
gets its title, is the street in New York on which 
are to be found such famous “ niteries”’ (as 
they call them over there) as the ‘ Onyx,” 
“Down Beat,’”’ “‘ Three Deuces,’’ ‘* Famous 
Door” and “Spotlike”’ clubs ; and the album was 
designed to present the sort of small band pro- 
gressive jazz heard in such places, and pay 
tribute to the (London hotel and night club 
proprietors please note) considerable and com- 
mendable parts the resorts have played for 
many years now in fostering and developing 
the music by providing shop-windows for its 
greatest «xponents in preference to “ playing 
safe’’ by foisting dull and out-of-date dance 
bands on their patrons. 

Like the other two Gillespie records from the 
album, Theme and Tunisia are both in the 
modern rebop idiom, with “ Dizzy” treating 
us once again to his rebop trumpet in a manner 
that will send rebop enthusiasts into ecstacies 
and others into the looney bin... until they 
find out what this new music is all about, then 
they, too, will join the happy throng. 


(Am, 
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Outstandlingly supporting Dizzy, and especi- 
ally good in Theme, are the twenty-five year old 
vitrophone soloist, Milton Jackson, who would 
sound better still if he had a better-toned 
instrument, the twenty-seven year old guitar 
wizard, Bill de Arango, and the ex-Basie 
tenor saxophonist Don Byas, who although older 
(he was born in 1912) seems to have taken to 
rebop like the proverbial duck took the equally 
proverbial water. 

I seem to remember having heard a better 
record of Night ‘n Tunisia. But in its absence, 
this one, with its ‘* Eastern’? opening and 
closing, just 'o bring a new twist to rebop, as 
though it weren’t already fantastic enough, and 
more grand Dizzy trumpet, shows up as good 
enough for the moment. 


Herbie Haymer (Am. Mixed) 

***Blak Viarket Stuff (Eddie Laguna) (Am. 
Sunset, :1¢, since acquired by Am. 
Royal, 184B) 

****Taguna Leap (Eddie Laguna) (Am. 
Sunset, 111, since acquired by Am. 
Royal, 184A) 

(Parlophone R3089—4s. 4d.) 
Haymer (ten) with Gnarlic Shavers (tpt); Eddie 
Laguna’s name us:d by Nat ‘* King "’ Cole (pno) ; 
John Simmons (bass); Buddy Rich (dms). June 5, 


1945. 

Before going further, let’s get this Eddie 
Laguna/King Cole mix up sorted out. 

There is such a person as Eddie Laguna. He 
was the leading light of the American Sunset 
concern which produced these records. But 
although he appears to have concocted the 
tunes, he did not play in either title. He merely 
lent his name to pianist King Cole because at 
the time Mr. Cole was under a contract to some 
other company which prevented Sunset from 
using his name. So a pseudonym had to be 
thought up for him, and the first name that 
came to mind was .. . Eddie Laguna’s. 

To say that “ King’? Cole plays more piano 
on these sides, or at any rate on Laguna Leap, 
than I have ever heard him play on any records 
issued under his real name is to put it mildly. 

This one is a fast tear-up. The Amerivan 
music magazire “ Metronome’”’ classed it 
among the dozen and a half greatest of all the 
jazz records released in all America during 1946, 
andI have no reason to think this an exaigeration. 

The tune, which is another riff, may not in 
itself mean a great deal. But what is done with 
it adds up to plenty. 

The heat comes on the momcnt King Cole 
starts off the first of the alternating two-bar 
piano and drums licks which make up the 
eight-bar introduction. 

It keeps pretty torrid throughout the 
Shavers Haymer bebop unison first chorus and 
the ensuing Haymer and Shavers solos, in 
which the latter gives another exhibition of his 
phenomenal technique and ability to squeeze 
out high notes with a certainty and care that 
are amazing. 

Boiling point comes, however, when Nat. 
starting off with 4 craziness that only genius 
could produce, goes on to play two of the most 
terrific piano choruses I have ever heard, and it 
says much for what follows, including John 
Simmons’s bass solo and Buddy Rich’s drum 
breaks, that the side drives out without any 
suggestion of an anti-climax. 

The whole thing is played at the breakneck 
tempo of nearly eighty bars to the minute. Yet 
there is never. any suggestion of untidiness or 
loss of poise, and alihovgh the recording is not 
quite as clean as it might have been, this is the 
record of the decade for all who like fast jazz. 

But if you are among those who like their 
swing less frantic, you won’t have to look 
further for what vou want than the other side of 
the disc. For although again just another riff 
piece, on performance Black Market Stuff comes 
up as an intriguing example of easv-paced, 
relaxed swing. 
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In hetween trumpet/tenor unisons which 
open and close the side there are a first-rate solo 
by Shavers, a more-than-good-enough piano and 
bass spot, a Ja Basie, and some excellent 
instances of how pleasant King Cole can be at 
slower tempos. 

Rather less remarkable is 
himself, Herbie Haymer. 


Billie Holiday—Vocaliste (Am. N.) 
*** (There Is) No Greater Love (Isham Jones, 
Symes) (Am. Decca 73795) 
** Solitude (Ellington, De Lange, Mills) (Am. 
Decca 737593) 
(Brunswick 03829—5s. 4d.) 

Acc. by Bob Haggart and his Orch. : Haggart ( (bass) 
with ** Toots ** Mondello, Al Klink (altos) ; ** Hank’ 
Ross, Art Drelinger (tens) ; Bill Stegmeyer (clart) ; 
Billy Butterfield (tp/) ; Bobby Tucker (pno); Dan 
Perri (gtr) ; Norton Shawker (ims). February 13, 1947. 


Billie Holiday is not what she was any more 
than either of these compositions is the sort of 
song to show her at her best. 

But for those who can appreciate her talent 
she is still a great jazz singer, and she proves 
this in No Greater Love. She instinctively knows 
all there is to know about the jazz idiom, and to 
this knowledge she adds io this record a wealth 
of originality in phrasing and a depth of feeling 
which are still in their way unique. 

I wish I could say anything like as much for 
her rendering of Solitude. Although this is a 
Duke Ellington piece, it is not the sort of thing 
that good jazz is made of, let alone of which Miss 
Holiday can make good jazz. In fact, her per- 
formance is so far below her real capabilities 
that one can only wonder why Brunswick 
troubled to put out this side—especially when 
they have such much better Holiday’s as, for 
instance, Bigg Stuff, You Better Go Now, No 
More, and Billie’s later Easy Living and Deep 
Song. Fven her Don't Explain, which is not one 
of her best, is better than Solitude. 


the boss-man 


Gene Krupa and his Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Hop, Skip And Jump (Stan Keller, Jerry 
Livingston, Milton Drake, Al Hoffinan) 
(V by Anita O’Day) (Am. Columbia 
CO35342) 
*** Disc Jockey Jump (Gene Krupa, Gerry 
Mulligan) (Am. Columbia CO37309) 
(Columbia DB2386—4s. 4d.) 
35342—Krupa (ims) — Harry Terrill, Charlie 
Ventura, Joe Koch, Robert ‘‘ Buddy » Wise, 
Charles Kennedy (reeds); Anthony Russo, Vincent 
Hughes, Don Fagerquist, ———, Savitt be a = 
Richard Taylor, Leon Cox, N. Caglio (tmbs) ; 
Napoleon (pno); Frank B. Worrell (gir) ; Veche 
oe Lange (bass); Joe Dale (dms). October 24, 
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37309—Krupa (dms) with Terrill, Wise, Kennedy, 
Jack Schwarts, Mitchell Melnic (reeds); Armand 
Anelli, Ray Triscari, Fagerquist, Al Porcino (tpts) ; 
Taylor, Jack Zimmerman, Emil Hazenac, Clay 
Harvey (tmbs); Thomas Kanelli (po); Robert 
Lesher (gir); Robert Strahl (bass) ; Dale (dms). 
January 22nd, 1947. 

Hop, Skip and Jump is Anita O’Day’s record. 

The band is soft (mostly) and relaxed, and its 
snare of the proceedings is pleasant enough, 
especially for those who don’t mind arrange- 
ments and the way they are played not sounding 
as up-to-date as they should, and can forgive 
too much of the old-time polka hop and skip and 
not quite enough of the real swing jump. 

But good or bad, the band is outclassed by 
Miss Day. Even the futile lyrics and not much 
better tune of this piece cannot prevent her 
from showing that she not only has the style, 
but almost most of what else it takes. She’s a 
four-star girl, and because of this I am able. to 
give three stars to the side which otherwise the 
composition (sic) alone would have dragged 
down to a mere two. 

Allow me, for the’ benefit of anyone who may 
not yet have heard of disc jockeys, to start our 
consideration of the obverse by explaining that 
they are already fabulous personages of 
various walks of American life who have lately 
been increasing their fan pull by presenting 
over the American radio programmes of 
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gramophone records, the often previously 
established appeal of which (not to mention 
also their own more or less confirmed status) 
they endeavour to enhance through the media 
of more or less original comments, compli- 
mentary and not so complimentary, anent the 
other people’s performances they get paid (and 
how !) for broadcasting. 

Taking for the moment the word as a verb 
instead of the noun it is more likely intended to 
be on this title, I would say that Mr. Krupa’s 
invitation to the particular jockey he had in 
mind to “jump” should prove acceptable 
enough to that worthy. 

Krupa clutters up the side with too many 
unnecessary and disconcerting drum comments 
and soles. But the band, with its muted brass 
showing up especially well, plays this quasi- 
rebop arrangement with a healthy drive. Also, 
by way of good measure there is a quite good 
re-boppish alto solo by Charles Kennedy and 
an exciting contribution by one of the trom- 
bones. 

If Mr. Krupa had been a little less over- 
cxuberant this side would have won four stars. 


Vic Lewis and his Orchestra 
*** Artistry in Percussion (Stan Kenton) 
(Parlophone CE12097) 
****Come Rack To Sorrento (De Curtis, arr. 
Ken Thorne) (Parlophone CE12095) 
(Parlophone R3097-—4s. 4d.) 

Lewis directing Roani2 el 54 Peter Howe 
(altos, clarts); Jimmy Skidmore (solo and 2nd ten) ; 
Derek Knight (1st roe ; Bill Collins (bar) ; Johnny 
Shakespeare, Bunny Lizell, Vernon Thompson 
(tpts) ; Jimmy Wilson, Fred Mercer, Eddie Sweeney 
(tmbs) ; Ken Thorne (pno); Al Ferdman (gtr); 
Johnny Quest (bass); Peter Coleman (dms). 
Record d Novemb: r 24th, 1947. 

If this band does not quite live up to being 
“* The Band of To-day playing the Music of 
To-motrow,”? which is the way the B.B.C. 
describes it ‘for i its broadcasts, at least it knows 
how to make grand records. 

Following the procedure he introduced for 
his first records—Laura and When Your Love 
Has Gone (Parlophone R3038, reviewed last. 
month), Vic again uses the titles as showcases 
for his leading soloist. 

In the haunting Sorrento it is tenor saxist 
Jimmy Skidmore who is given the limelight, 
and playing in what is known as the rhapsodic 
style, he gives a captivating performance. 

For the Percussien number from the famous 
Stan Kenton “ Artistry ’’ Series, it is drummer 
Peter Coleman who does the honours. Coleman 
was adjudged the finest non-professional drum- 
mer in the country at the 1946 MELOopY MAKER 
“* All-Britain’? Dance Band Championship 
Final. Since turning professional he has become 
even better. 

But is it not the soloists alone who make these 
records, especially Sorrento, which is a mixture of 
dance and concert music, so attractive. 

The band plays in both titles excellent 
arrangements not only with fine technique, but 
also character and understanding. 


Zep Meissner Dixieland Band (Am.) 

* Ain't Misbehavin’ (Andy Razaf, L. Harper, 
Thomas “ Fats”? Waller) (Am. Royal 
109B) (January 3, 1946) 

** Beale Street Mama (R. Turk, J. R. Robin- 
son) (Am. Royal 106B) (March 23, 
1946) 

(Parlophone R3096—as. 

Meissner (clavi) with R. pty a Cc. E. 
Mackey (pt); H. J. Daugherty (tmb); Stanley 
Wrightsman (pno) ; J. A. Rushton, Jnr. ‘(bass sax); 
Nick Fatool (dms). 

Those who have heard any of this group’s 
other records will not need to be reminded 
that it is an old-time-Dixieiand-style band. 

Ia these sides at any rate nubody shows any 
of the originality and only a little of the 
genuine enthusiasm that were such features of 
the original Dixieland exponents, and nothing 
happens. They just play. Even Joe Rushton 
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who played such a grand solo in Meissner’s 
New Orleans Masquerade (Parlophone R3028 
sounds little better than a second-rate Adrian 
Rollins in Ain’t Misbehavin’. Put that may be 
partly because of the measure, which no more 
seems to suit him than it does the rest of the 
band. It would probably have been better had 
they played this piece in ‘‘ doubled ” tempo. At 
any rate Beale Street Mama is faster and sounds 
much more inspiring, for the little that remark 
may mean. 


~— 


Charlie Ventura Sextet 
***4C. VY. Gint (Lccie I agura) (Am. Sunset, 
108, since acquired by Am. Royal, 


191A) 

****7 Surrender, Dear (Harry Parris, Gordon 
Clifford) (Am. Sunset, 100, since 
acquired by Am. Royal. 191B) 

(Parlophone Rgoco—4s. 4d.) 
191A—Ventura (fen) with Howerc McGhee (ff/) ; 
Arnold Ross (pmo), Dave Barbour (gir); Artie 
Shapiro (bass); Nick Fatool (dms). Record: d 
March 10th, 1944. 
191B-—As above, 
Oth, iot4. 

All some people know of Charlie Ventura 
(real name Venturo) is what they have learnt 
from the short featurings he has had in a few 
Gene Krupa records. 

Others, however, ha,e heard much more of 
him on the A.F.N. radio programmes, and to 
them the name Ventura has come to mean one 
of the greatest tenor saxists of the moment. 

They will not find any reason to alter their 
opinions when they hear “‘ Surrender.”’ Charlie 
takes this as a solo showcase for himself, and 
shows that when it comes to slow, rhapsodic 
playing even the great Hawkins has little on 
the younger Charlie. 

It has been said that while Ventura lacks the 
harmonic appreciation of Hawkins—-that extra- 
ordinary flair for improvising phrases which are 
made impressive partly by a stressing of the 
least obvious notes of the chords, for which 
Hawkins has become famous: —he (Ventura) is 
a cross between Hawkins and Chu Berry. 

The former contention is probably true 
enough. But is it of any particular sign- 
ficance ? The prowess of a jazz solvist is not to 
be judged solely on his ability to find the least 
obvious harmonies and by means of passing 
notes build them into elaborate phrases, no 
matter how good these phrases may be. Music 
can be just as alluring when it is simple. 

As regards Ventura copying Hawkins and 
Berry, this is definitely untrue. 

Obviously the great pioneers of all instru- 
ments have to some extent paved a road which 
others have followed. But those others have 
designed their own edifices as they have 
travelled the pioneers’ paths. That is what 
Ventura has done. He has astyle that is suffic- 
ently different to be classed as original, and a 
very fascinating style it is. Moreover, Charlie 
plays with a sense of feeling that is not only 
very pronounced, but also the result of his own 
highly personal outluok. 

From this soloist’s presentation we go in 
C.V. Jump to a typical small-band swing per- 
formance in which more or less evervone is 
lime-lighted. 

Specially featured in solos are, in addition to 
Ventura, who has a short spot at the end of the 
record, the swell Arnold Ross vetcran Dave 
Barbour, who is better to-day than ever he 
played in the past, and Howard McGhee, who, 
as a rebop trumpet exponent, is second only to 
the so far one aed only Dizzy. 

But, important as the soloists are in this 


minus McGhee. Recorded March 


record, they are by no means the be-all or end- 
all of it. 

Much of the success of the side is due to the 
perfectly relaxed spirit which pervades the 
whole atmosphere and the grand bass work of 
the still immaculate Artie Shapiro. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE By “HARLEQUIN ” 


A short month, only one record from 
Columbia and other ahsentees reducing our 
numbers to less than half the records listed for 
March. Especially missed are Harry 
Davidson’s “ Quaker Girl” selection (Col. 
DX1470) and Sidney Torch’s first recording 
of Edgar Stanelli’s tone-poem Atlantis (Parlo. 
E11459). about which I hope to say something 
next month. But before passing to those 
records that are available, a word of con- 
gratulations to Columbia for a timely re-issue 
of the only record ever made by the late 
Mahatma Gandhi. His Spiritual Message to 
the World is on LB67. This has not yet come 
my way, but it is undoubtedly a record for the 
collector of curios. 

Danny Kaye’s recent Bloop Bleep gave 
London Gramophiles a foretaste of what to 
expect at the Palladium, and though the 
gramophone cannot reproduce the whole Kaye, 
his new record will delight all those who have 
succeeded in gaining admittance as well as 
the unlucky ones. On Bruns. 03836 he is 
supported by the Andrews Sisters in gala 
performance of Civilisation and Bread and Butter 
Woman, both eminently suited to all concerned. 
At the opposite extreme as a safe bet for every- 
body is the duet arrangements of two well- 
loved songs sung by Amne Ziegler and 
Webster Booth on H.M.V. Bg9627. Mendels- 
sohn’s On Wings of Song is the second of the 
six meking up Op. 34. The numerous existing 
recordings were listed in December by Lionel 
Salter, but there is always room for one more. 
Carl Bohm’s Still as the night is on the reverse. 
Rohm died as recently as 1920. He and 
Brahms shared the same publisher, and it is 
said that the popularity of the former paid for 
the latter, which gives him a special place in 
musical history. Both arrangements are by 
Doris Arnold, and the blend of voices is nicely 
turned. There is an orchestra conducted by 
Eric Robinson. 

Admirers of Margaret Kennedy-Fraser’s 
collection of ‘‘ Songs of the Hebrides ”’ will be 
interested in a new record by Robert Wilson 
of Land of Heart’s Desire. This is sung quietly 
with a far-away atmosphere completely in 
character. But why couple this with some- 
thing as different as a sentimental ballad called 
If I can help somebody? (H.M.V. Bo626). 
David Rose’s record of Esirellita is not likely 
to displace Melachrino’s, but carries an 
amusing canter on the back. This is a piece 
by Rose himself called Manhattan Square Dance 
(M.G.M. 116). Melachrino this month offers 
a new recording of Richard Addinsell’s 
Warsaw Concerto, but consideration must wait 
till next month (H.M.V. C3710). Meanwhile 
we must be content with two perky little 
orchestrals from Philip Green (H.M.V. Bg628) 
and Albert Sandler (Col. DB2379). The 
former plays the Romance which he arranged 
from a theme from one of the Paganini con- 
certos for that unfortunate film “ The Magic 
Bow.” The solo violin is played by David 
McCallum, successively leader of the Scottish 
and London Philharmonic Orchestras. White 
Orchids on the reverse is a pleasant salon piece, 
also by Philip Green. As for Sandler he has 
completely beaten me this month, and I can 
only qucte his label, which reads—Selection 
from ‘‘ The Tinder Box” by E. Christiansen. 
Whether “ The Tinder Box” is a children’s 
play, an opera, a film or a musical comedy I 
know not. The music, if not very original, 
fits the players well and makes a tuneful disc. 





An old warrior to return this month is 
Sam Browne, who for so long graced the 
famous Ambrose pre-war series. All his skill 
in phrasing a song can be appreciated in 
A tree in the meadow and I never loved anyone on 
Decca F8830, but the most original perform< ance 
of the first song, rapidly becoming a hit. is by 
Dorothy Squires, who has the benefit of the 
composer’s accompaniment, which provides 
her with a long orchestral introduction. 
Anything off the beaten track in the presenta- 
tion of “light vocals”? is to be welcomed. 
Another Billy Reid number—Kiss me once, kiss 
me more—is on the back of Parlo. F309, a record 
which marks the promotion of the Squires- 
Reid act on to blue labels. 


While Denny Dennis is exactly what one 
would expect in Honey and But Beaut'ful on 
Decca F8833 (notable for Stanley Black’s 
luscious accompaniment), Johnny Denis with 
his Ranchers strikes a new note in My pretty girl 
and Down in dreamy valley on F8831. This is a 
quiet record, adorned by some whistl?ng and 
the usual cow-boy style playing. But Beautiful 
can also be heard from Leslie Hutchinson, 
who now appears with benefit of orchestra, 
though he finds time to play the piano, which 
he does with commendable style in Nice te 
know you care on the reverse of H.M.V. Bg529— 
and note “ Hutch”’ back on plum! Vocalists 
on M.G.M. are Art Lund in And Mini and 
Jealuus on 114, and Johnnie Johnston in 
Forgiving You and the delightful Lazy Count-yside 
from the Disney film: ‘* Fun and Fancy Free” 
on 115. Gracie Fields, now sadly billed 
** soprano ”’ instead of ‘** commedienne,’’ shows 
that she is indeed the former by getting well 
up the vocal stairs in Au Revoir and Bellz, Be'la. 
Marie on Decca F8824, but it wil! surely be sad 
if Denis Martin contents himself with 
second-rate film songs like When you were sweet 
sixteen from ‘‘ The Jolson Story.’? The other 
side of Parlo. R3093—A trotting to the fair—not 
the Stanford song—is not to hand. Lastly for 
sentimentality taken to the last degree trv the 
Sentimentalists themselves in My own Darby 
and Joan on Decca F'8832, which is backed by a 
patriotic ballad called This land of mine, sung 
solo and which may make you-squirm---or not. 
And there is more of this sort of thing from 
Mel Torme on either Parlo. R3094. or Bruns. 
03821, of which the titles are It’s dreamtime from 
the film “I'll be yours,’’ I’m_yours, also .! strange: 
in town and Yo.’ve laughed at me for the last time. 


In the absence of ReginaJd Dixon, of whom 
Columbia lists Melody Moments No. 3 on 
FB3385, my only instrumental record comes 
from Charlie Kunz in his 84th Piino Meilley 
on Decca F8827. It is some months sinc.. he 
appeared which gives to his peculiar styl. of 
playing a welcome freshness. This is an 
inexpensive way of playing over the hits of the 
day. 

Turning to dance records the Squadronaires 
and the Skyrockets each produce a brace of 
contrasted discs, which will doubtless arouse 
much controversy among the fans. In each 
case. the bands turn out records in which they 
show their paces without the intrusion of 
absurd crooners. That maddening tune 
that gets in ore’s head whenever the newsreel 
comes on at the cinema—The March of the 
Movies by Louis Levy—-is jazzed up and given 
no end of a brush by the Squadronaires on 
Decca F8829, with the comedy number 
Giuseppe’s Band on the back. Then on F8834 
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SIDNEY TORCH 

and his Orchestra 
Atlantis (Stanelli). Two Parts 
E 11459 


DENIS MARTIN 
A Trottin’ to the Fair (Graves); 
When you were sweet sixteen 
from the film ‘Jolson Story ') 
R 3093 


DOROTHY SQUIRES 
vith Orchestra di: ected by Billy Reid 
A Tree in the Meadow; Kiss me 
once, Kiss me more - R 3092 


SUPER RHYTHM STYLE 
SERIES ———— 


KING COLE TRIO 


Pitchin’ up a Boogie | 
Beautiful Moons Ago) _— 


Z7EP MEISSNER 
Lixie’and Band 

Ain’t Misbehavin’ - 

Beale Street Mama. _ 





vic LEWIS 
and his Orchestra 
Come Back to Sorrento: 
Artistry in Percussion 
R 3097 


MEL TORME 
vith Sonny Burke and his Orchestra 
It’s Dreamtime (from the film 
‘I'll be yours’); I’m Yours 
R 3094 


JACK SIMPSON 
and his Sextet 
\"m Happy Right Here; Once 
upon a Winter Time. Vocalist: 
Maureen Morton - - F2276 


REGINALD MANUS 
and his Orchestra 
Tales from the Vienna Woods 
(Strauss arr. Manus); Embrace- 
able You (Gershwin) - F 2274 


ROBERTO INGLEZ 

and his Orchestra 
The Mocking Bird—Samba; Baia 
—Samba-Jongo - - - F2275 


GERALDO 
and his Orchestra 
Golden Earrings—Slow Fox Trot 
(from the film ‘Golden Ear- 
rings’); South America, take 
it away—Rumba (from ‘Star- 
light Roof’) - - - - F2279 


OSCAR RABIN 

and his Band 
The Flower Seller — Waltz; 
Enlloro (Voo Doo Moon)— 
Rumba- - - - - = F2280 


PAUL ADAM 
and his Mayfair Music 
Smoke! Smoke! Smoke! 
Quickstep; The Old Music 
Master—Fox Trot - - F223! 
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GRAMOBHONE 
EXCHANGE LID 


present 
(dy courtesy of The Gramcphone Co. Lid.) 


The 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
ELECTROGRAM-DE-LUXE 


“An instrument which, with the 

appropriate records, brings the 

gramophone to the very point of 
perfection.”’ 


We invite our customers, and others, 
to ‘avail themselves of this opportun- 
ity of hearing, without obligation, 
H.M.V.’s new luxury instrument. We 
are convinced that listening to some 
of the latest extended frequency range 
recordings on a gramophone such as 
this will be a new and exciting ex- 
perience for many people. 


Hear the Electrogram 
at 


Astra House, 


121 & 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 3007 


where, we need hardly remind you, 

the latest radio sets and radiograms 

by leading makers, can always be 

heard, not forgetting our own unique 
range of 


“ASTRA” REPRODUCERS 
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THE IMPORTANCE 
OF RIGHT CHOICE 


Nothing can be more disappointing than an 
unhappy choice of records. A bad performance 
may make real appreciation of the music impossible, 


and a bad recording can do the same, with the- 


added evil of being painful to the ear. Ill chosen 


discs must soon lie idle on your shelves. 


With a really good recording enjoyment and 
understanding grow with every hearing, and what 
may start with the joy of treasure trove will ripen 
to the higher category of a well loved old friend. 


It is to help you in this matter that we issue 
The Monthly Letter. Packed with interest, 
it reviews the latest recordings with absolute 
frankness and impartiality. (Annual subscription 
5/5d.—specimen copy 6d. post free). 


For personal buying, the friendly and informed 
advice of our staff is always at your disposal. They 
are themselves music lovers, not mere counter- 
hands. 


GOOD NEWS 


In mid-April we are opening new Showrooms at 
6 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.1, where 
you will be able to hear records in every comfort 
in the most modern audition rooms. More of 
this next month. In the meantime 11 Grape Street 
is at your service as usual. 


E. M. G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 




















utmost realism in reproduced sound. 


Before you hear this loudspeaker, we must warn 
you that it will reproduce everything from your 
pickup and amplifier including higher order har- 
monics which may be present. For this reason, 
only specialised amplifiers and pickups will be 
suitable. Only if you are prepared to invest in 
such equipment do we suggest that you hear the 
Concert Labyrinth. After such an experience, 
nothing less will satisfy you. 
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. . A loudspeaker for those in search of the 





ACOUSTICAI. MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., HUNTINGDON. Tel. : Huntingdon 361 
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My Blue Heaven is brought off the shelf and 
dusted with some delightful touches, and You 
don’t have to know the language. But like most 
English dance records these days anything above 
mf is apt to degenerate into noise. Skyrockets 
get in first with the title number from Eric 
Maschwitz’s new musical ‘ Carissima’’ at the 
Palace (London)—music by Hans May. On 
a first hearing this is no great shakes, nor is 
Doreen Lundy on the back singing Oncé upon 
a winter time. These are on H.M.V. BD6o00 
(salute the new figure !). In Enlloro, which is the 
same tune as Voo doo Moon Oscar Rabin, gives 
a dazzling performance on Parlo. F2280, backed 
by The Flower Seller, which is naturally mostly 
vocal. 

Smoke, smoke, smoke is done inevitably by 
Phil Harris on H.M.V. BD1195, and in an 
English version, in which the Biblical reference 
is tactfully removed, by Paul Adam on Parlo. 
Fo281. Backings are Harris Crawdad Song, 
which might be in Chinese for all it means to 
me (a glossary should be issued with some of 
these trans-Atlantic issues) and Adam The Old 
Must Master, of which the composer Hoagy 
Carmichael (see Edgar Jackson this month) 
gave his own performance recently. Roberto 
Inglez is original in Baia, described as a samba- 
jongo on Parlo. F2275, and not so original 
in the samba The Mocking Bird. Geraldo has 
a chorus to help in South America, take it away, 
from “ Starlight Roof’’ and Carole Carr to 
sing Gelden Earrings, a pleasant ballad from 
the film of that name on Parlo. F2279. Accor- 
deonists have another record from Primo 
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Scala of My love is only for you and Sentimental 
Gaucho, both with vocals, on Decca F8828. 

Non-arrivals other than those already 
mentioned are listed below: H.M.V.: Perry 
Como: Two loves have I and I never loved anyone : 
Biv1196: Vaughn Monroe ; How Soon and 
I wish I didn’t love you so: BD5999 ; Joe Loss 
Ain’t nobody here but us chickens and Bella 
Bella Marie: DB6002. When it’s Evening 
and A Mother’s Lullaby: DB6003. _ Parlo- 
phone: Reginald Manus: Tales from the 
Vienna Woods and Embraceable You: F2274; 
Jack Simpson: I’m happy right here and 
Once upon a winter-time: F2270. Columbia: 
Bill Johnson: Pals of the lonesome trail and Glen 
Echo: DB2380: Frank Sinatra: It all came 
true and Mean to me: DB2381: André 
Kostelanetz: Desert Song and Deep in my 
heart: DB2382: Dinah Shore: How soon and 
I’ve got you under my skin: DB2383 : Peter Yorke: 
Songs my mother taught me and Just awearying for 
you: DB2384: Radio Revellers: The Shoe 
maker’s Serenade and Can you look me in the eyes: 
FB3376: Steve Conway: I never loved anyone 
and I poured my heart into a song: FB3377: 
Peggy Reid: Smilin’ Through and That’s my 
desire: FB3378: Felix Mendelssohn: Tomi- 
Tomi and Rhythm of the Islands: FB3379: Lou 
Preager: How soon and Whisper that you love me: 
FB3383: Victor Silvester: Forty-second Street 
and Always : FB3381 : April Flowers and Whispers 
of Spring: FB 3382: Near you and Thoughtless : 
¥B3384: Regal-Zonophone: Ivy Benson: 
A tree in the meadow and Turn over a new leaf: 
MR3802. 





RECORD 


By F. F. 


It seems likely that the average record 
collector has very hazy ideas about the statistics 
of record production in Great Britain, and it is 
appropriate at this time, when so much empha- 
sis is being placed on the encouragement of 
exports, to offer a few facts and figures as to the 
contribution which records have been and are 
making to the export drive. 


Unfortunately, the available statistics on the 
actual numbers of records manufactured in this 
country are extremely scanty, the only public 
source being the Census of Production figures, 
which are only taken at widely separated 
intervals, the latest being dated 1935. These 
give the total production of records in the 
United Kingdom as follows (figures in dozens) : 


1924 1,864,000 
1930 5:975,000 
1935 2,475,000 


The year 1930 was about at the top of the record 
boom, before the financial crisis of 1931 caused 
a sharp fall in the demand and drove a number 
of companies, both old-established and of 
mushroom grewth, out of business. The curve 
in demand is equally well demonstrated in the 
export figures, which are fortunately much more 
detailed. The Annual Statement of Trade of the 
United Kingdom provides annual figures for 
exports, imports, and re-export of imports, 
down to 1946, and the Trade and Navigation 
Accounts give those for the first six months of 
1947, from which a_ reasonably accurate 
estimate for the year may be arrived at. 
In the following table these figures are set out 
in detail—for the years to 1933 I am indebted 
to statistics quoted in Bryson’s The Gramophone 
Record (London, 1935); the later years have 
been compiled directly from the Board of Trade 
publisher! figures. 
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1924-1947 
YEAR | Imports | RE-Exports Exports 
oF Imports 
(Dozens) (Dozens) (Dozens) 

1924 6,627 704 577,500 
1925 | 11,164 388 718,994 
1926 7,885 192 815,164 
1927 9,213 225 862,840 
1928 | 12,269 42 1,005,371 
1929 | 18,900 299 1,247,329 
1930 | 27,475 171 1,060,783 
1931 | 16,409 848 649,729 
1932 | 7,085 60 594,669 
1933 4231 48 466,200 
1934 | 4,854 262 447,203 
1935 | 6,197 78 430,798 
1936 | 5,978 40 428,369 
1937 | 11,950 167 460,887 
1938 | 8,488 69 407,248 
1939 | 4,540 30 385,171 
1940 | 3,138 2 251,791 (a) 
1941 | 1,372 3 208,851 (a) 
1942 842 Nil 109,618 (a) 
1943 | - 507 Nil 53,662 (a) 
1944 |_ 1,515 Nil 53,272 (a) 
1945 Figures not quoted 139,875 
1946 probably Nil 690,714 
1947 Nil | Nil 7245572 (b) 





NOTEs. 


(a) For these years the musical and “ other ” 
discs are separated in the returns. Of:the totals 
given, the following represent the number of 
dozens of ‘other’? records—at a _ guess, 


159 
recorded radio programmes for propaganda 
purposes. 

TOD caceccnwas 6,948 
SE ad eaaseuis 3,362 
eee re 6,823 
eee 10,609 


ree 13,022 
(6) The figure for the first half of 1947 has 
been doubled as an estimate for the whole year. 





Another instructive consideration is handi- 
capped by the lack of sufficient material for 
analysis, namely the proportion of the total 
production of records in this country which is 
exported. We can only arrive at this for those 
years for which we have the data on total 
production, and so the following approximate 
percentages appear. 


1924 34% 
1930 15% 
25% 


1935 .. - 
It is particularly unfortunate that at present 
there do not seem to be any means of arriving 
at this percentage for a later date. 

From the export angle the record industry 
has shown itself very resilient in recovering 
from the extremely low levels to which exports 
fell during the war, and the fact that present 
rates of exportation are running at about 150 
per cent of the immediately pre-war figures is 
extremely encouraging, though there is still 
much ground to be covered before the boom 
peak figure of over 1,000,000 dozens per annum 
is reached. Admittedly, present conditions are 
far from being comparable with those existing 
around 1930. At that date, the establishment 
of branch factories by the British companies in 
European and overseas countries had not 
progressed far, so that the demand for records 
was spread over a wider range of countries 
than at present. On the other hand, the 
general acceptance of the excellence of English 
manufactures in this field leads to the demand 
for them being well maintained—or even 
unsatisfied—in those countries which. still 
depend, in whole or in part, on British manu- 
factures, and even in the U.S.A., with an 
enormous domestic record production, the 
high quality of British products and the dif- 
ferent artists and interests represented in the 
repertory serve largely to offset the higher cost 
of British products. There is, therefore, every 
reason to be optimistic as to the contribution 
to the national economy which the record 
industry can make, as long as it can preserve 
its freedom from bureaucratic interference, 
both at home and abroad, and can preserve 
and expand its repertory on the widest possible 
international basis. From this angle, it seems 
unfortunate that more is not done by Br‘tish 
manufacturers to make available as British 
manufactures, both for exports and to the home 
market, some of the many interesting records 
of their European associated companies which 
have been recorded during and since the war 
and which in general are not available for any 
but their own domestic audiences at present ; 
so enlarging the repertory and _ increasing 
demand, above all in the U.S.A. 

It is instructive to consider this question of 
the destination of record exports. Unfor- 
tunately, an up-to-date analysis of the destina- 
tions of post-war exports is not yet available, 
but in 1939 it is rather surprising to find that 
South Africa was our best market for record 
exports, absorbing about 40 per cent of the 
total exports for that year. The next best 
customer was Sweden, with about 12 per cent, 
followed by Denmark with approximately 
8 per cent, Holland with 5 per cent, and Belgium 
with 3 per cent. The U.S.A. comes well down 
the list, with only slightly over 1 per cent. It is 
to be hoped that the present energetic efforts 
which are being made to broaden the distribu- 
tion of British-made records in the U.S.A. bear 
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considerable fruit, so that the U.S.A. can 
absorb a higher proportion. 

Records, are, of course, an excellent export 
from an economic point of view, as the cost of 
manufacture is low compared with the selling 
price. Writing in 1935, Bryson computed the 
total cost of the material in the average record 
at only about twopence, and the cost of labour 
at 1$d.—or a total manufacturing cost of just 
under 4d. If we take the average wholesale 
selling price of a record as two shillings, it will 
be seen that on these figures, only 16 per cent of 
the selling price is represented by material and 


manufacturing, the remainder being the 
“intellectual ’’ content, a most valuable 
export; being largely royalties and other 


payments to artists, composers, technicians, 
and so forth, publicity, distribution, and of 
course, profit. When Bryson made his calcula- 
tions in 1935, the price of shellac (representing 
about 25 per cent of the raw material of the 
record) was about £3.10.0. per cwt. 
This was a depressed price, and prices fell even 
further down to the outbreak of war in 1939. 
Since then, prices have increased enormously, 
and the present price is in the neighbourhood 
of £14 a cwt., or about four times the 1935 
figure. As records are one of the very few 
commodities whose selling price has not 
increased during and since the war, and as all 
ingredients (not excluding labour) must also 
have become dearer. though perhaps not to so 
great an extent as shellac, it will readily be 
understood that this 1935 figure of 4d. can no 
longer stand, and even setting off the con- 
sumption of stocks, manufacturing economies 
by the adoption of new methods, and so on, 
may well have to be doubled to arrive at the 
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present approximate cost. The exact com- 
position of record raw material, is of course, 
a closely guarded trade secret, and so any more 
definite statistics on which to base an exact 
analysis are wanting. The amount by wei+ht 
of shellac imported into the United Kingdom 
and not re-exported (the re-exports being very 
substantial) shows for 1946 an increase of over 
100 per cent over 1938, so it is a fair assumption 
that the consumption of this material (on which 
in Jarge measure the quality of the firished 
product depends) has not been abandoned in 
favour of synthetic resins, which Bryson sug- 
gested would be the case if the price of shellac 
showed any appreciable increase over the low 
levels prevailing at the time. The tendency 
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in the direction of synthetic plastics is well 
marked in the U.S.A., though in all cases 
accompanied by an increase in selling price 
compared with the normal disc ; one wonders 
if this is economically justified or whether it ix 
perhaps based on market psychology ! . 
Finally, a few figures as to the circulation of 
record matrices into and out of the country. 
Unfortunately. statistics are not yet available 
for 1945 and 1945, and the customs returns, 
being based on value and not on number, can 
only show the trends of the traffic and not the 
actual number; and we have to assume 
(which seems fair enough) that the value per 
matrix has been reasonably constant during the 
period. , 
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YEAR | ImMporTED INTO U.K. (£) ExporTeD FROM U.K. (£) 

F Total B | F | Total 

pres = | = 

1935 2,154 0,563 11,717 2545! 3053 53504 
1936 645 | 10,717 11,362 1,977 2,845 4,822 
1937 1,778 | 11,436 13,214 2,254 3,690 53944 
1938 3,779 9,006 12,785 i 1,214 2,526 3,740 
1939 235 | 9,926 10,161 |} 931 | 4,164 5,095 
1940 73 ~ 1,993 2,066 = | = ss 
1941 45 296 34! -_— fF on 
1942 | = | 517 517 a oa s 
1943 | 77 454 53! oes = ie 
1944 | = 464 464 = = a 





—— | 
B = From British Empire countries. 








il F = From Foreign countries. 








TECHNICAL REPORT 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


H.M.V. 1605 AUTO RADIO-GRAM. 
SPECIFICATION 


Radio, 3 waveband, 5 valve super-het. 
L.W. g00-2000 metres. 
M.W. 195-570 metres. 
S.W. 16.5-50 metres. 
Inbuilt plate aerial. 
4-5 watts. 
Gramophone, No. 13 (Lightweight) pick- 
up fitted to autochauger, eight records 
10 in or 12 in. 
For A.C. Mains—195-255 &. 50 cps. 
Finish— Walnut, Cream Fittings. 
Price— £78 15s. od. plus £25 115. 11d. 
Purchase Tax. 

This console style radiogram incorporates 
several new and attractive features, the out- 
standing innovation being the pull out front 
which gives access to the record-changer. 
Hinged from the bottom the front panel swings 
forward, and pulls the playing desk into a cun- 
venient position for operation from an arm- 
chair. 

As will be seen from the illustration the 
upper section of the cabinet contains the 
complete radio unit, including loudsneaker. 
Controls are of the simplest, the left hand knob 
controls volume on both radio and gramophone, 
whilst that on the right controls the tuning, a 
smaller knob on the left side of the cabinet is 
provided for tone control. A row of eight push 
buttons between the main controls give wave- 
band selection for manual tuning plus five pre- 
tuned stations, two on the long wave band and 
three on the medium waves. The change-over 
from radio to gramophone is dealt with by a 
small switch on the motor board, and the only 
other controls are the stop-start buttons for the 


Power output 


auto-changer, these being duplicated on motor- 
board and front panel toallow of easy operation 
with the compartment open or closed. 
Turning to the technical details, we find a 
conventional super-het circut in which an 
X61 M triode-hexode functions as frequency 
changer. A KTW61M. is used in the inter- 
mediate frequency amplifier stage and a 
DLwv3, double diode, triode valve acts as 





“The new H.M.V. neatest we 


Unit is the 
have so far seen...” 


second detector and first audio amplifier, as 
well as providing automatic gain control on 
radio. The triode portion of this valve is, of 
course, used on gramophune as the amplifying 
stage. The output valve is a high gain pentode 
type KT61, which provides approximately 
4.5 watts of power to the six-inch moving coil 
loudspeaker. A U50 rectifier valve completes 
the valve complement. 

As stated in the specification above, a built in 
plate aerial is included in the top of the cabinet 
and it was on this that we carried out our 
original listening tests. At our laboratory in 
N.W. London we are located in a good noise- 
free reception area, and as might be expected a 
good range of stations were receivable on all 
three wavcbands after dark. During daylight 
apart frum the B.B.C. stations only the more 
powerful continentals could be heard without 
excessive background. 

Addition of a good indoor aerial gave a 
greatly increased variety of stations, and this 
was especially noticeable on the short wave 
band. Nearly all the better known American 
stations were heard at good strength during the 
times they were known to be broadcasting. A 
dual speed device fitted to the tuning knob 
gives a slow motion effect for one revolution, 
and this greatly aids location of elusive S.W. 
stations once the trick of handling the control 
properly has been mastered. Gencrally speaking 
quality on radio was good—a fair balance 


‘between treble and bass being maintained for 


most types of programme, with the tone con- 
trol left in the full treble position. The only 
serious criticism being a rather strong metallic 
resonance which showed up on certain bass 
notes, and which appears to come mainly from 
the metals louvres fitted over the speaker. 

The gramophone compartment has a_ fine 
workmanlike appearance with its cream finish 
and the absence of any visible mechanism apart 
from the pick-up and simple column which 
controls the dropping of the discs on to the 
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CRYSTAL VJ COSMOCORD’S NEW 
PICK-UP LUXURY MODEL 
() WITH PERMANENT 
4 \ SAPPHIRE STYLUS 





















For CONNOISSEURS only 


We admit it is unbusinesslike of us to tell you 
confidentially that our new. G P 12 is too good 
for all but the connoisseur of recorded music. 
Nevertheless it is true. Used in conjunction 
with high fidelity equipment, it gives the sort 
of reproduction that real music - lovers have 
dreamed about but never heard. It is fitted 
with a permanent sapphire stylus which 
eliminates needle-change, the needle pressure 
is only } oz. and there is a pressure adjust- 
ment; the useful frequency range is 25— 
12,000 cps. and the harmonic distortion is 
negligible. The price is 96/- including Purchase 

‘ax. The coupon below will bring you the 
“ ACOS” Folder which describes and illus- 


trates in full colour this remarkable pick-up . 


as well as the remainder of the ACOS range. 
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And no wonder ! Completely portable—the Collaro 
‘““ De Luxe ’’ Microgram brings you ‘record 
reproduction in its most practical form ! 
Beautifully designed . . . with the new Collaro light-weight Crystal Pick-up ... automatic 
stop... 64 in. Speaker and handsome imitation lizard-skin case with finest chromium 
fittings . . . a superb instrument that connoisseurs will be proud to possess. 


Ask to see and HEAR the ‘‘ De Luxe ’’ Microgram at your dealer’s showroom to-day ! 
Should it not be in stock when you call... write to the address below for illustrated 
literature describing the Microgram in detail. 


Te ((OLLAR® 


tCVeMe tia a8 





Trade enquiries to: Collaro Ltd., Ripple Works, By-Pass Rd., Barking, Essex 













The ‘De Luxe’ Model 


PRICES : 
“DELUXE” MODEL... £19 19 0 
Plus Purchase Tax ... 46 9 8 
STANDARD MODEL oa £16 16 0 
Plus Purchase Tax ... £5 9 3 


Both the “DE LUXE” and Standard 
Models are suitably connected for A.C. 
mains supply of 200-250 volts at 50/60 cycles. 


Telephone : Rippleway 3333 
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ELIMINATE 
SOUND 


i D)STDRTDN 


Can distortion be eliminated? Not quite 










of course, but it can be reduced to a minimum by 
the use of loudspeakers which will introduce as little 
discolouration as possible—well designed 


loudspeakers—Vitavox loudspeakers in fact. 


LOUDSPEAKERS 


Ow Sox 

and K12/20 

poner — er c- oes Py teerep ~ eo single a in _ seria radio 
ramop ,» SuD-Standara soun m equ pment, or pu Cc a ress apparatus or as 

See ciatoresee has assent eam ater cee mane catastaaes; MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND EQUIPMENT 

interchangeable diaphragms impregnated to resist moisture. 





























Type Power Handling Capacity Total Flux Impedance t 
Kiz/10 lv watts. 149,000 lines 15 onms VITAVOX LIMITED 
K12'20 20 watts. 179,900 lines 15 ohms Westmorlan Rd. London N.W.9. "ngland Grams : Vitavox, London, England 











SOLBEN PYRAMID 


NEEDLES 





Ii you are studying elocution, singing or a musical 
instrument, the ideal way to watch your progress — and 
learn microphone technique — is to hear records of your 


own performance. You can make these records in the 

1 | b-4 a R EST O N privacy of the ‘* His Master’s Voice ” Personal Recording 
| Studios — records with the same true-to-life quality as 
R be CO R D “* His Master’s Voice ” records made by the world’s greatest 
artists. For you will use the same “‘ H.M.V.” recording 

equipmentas they do, be under the supervision of the same ex- 
pert “ H.M.V.” technicians. Call, write, or phone for details. 






Two packs available : 






(a) Metal Pyramids - - Export Only 
(b) Triangular Cartons - Home Trade 










: “HIS MASTER'S VOICK’ 
Both contain genuine Golden Pyramid Needles 
Sole Makers and Patentees : ‘Personal Recording Service 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO., LTD., REDDITCH 
363 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: MAYfair 1240 
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turotable. A pleasant change from the days 
when a record-changer looked like a mechanical 
nightmare, and often was. The new H.M.V. 
unit is quite the neatest we have so far seen, and 
is very simple to load and use. The attractive 
feature of this instrument is, of course, the 
inclusion of the lightweight miniature No. 13 
pick-up, which uses the hypersensitive needle 
or the recently announced semi-permanent 
sapphire made by this company. 

The whole of our record tests were carried 
out using the miniature steel needles as no 
suitable sapphire was available. Quality on 
gramophone was much the same as on radio, 
although more bass would have been welcome 
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for some records, treble response was good and 
the tone control was needed to.cut down the 
surface noise on older and worn records. 
Ample volume for normal listening was avail- 
able and again apart from the bass resource, the 
general quality was pleasant. 

No frequency response curves were taken on 
this machine due to the time which would have 
been involved in removing the chassis, etc., 
necessary for such work. 

In conclusion, the whole radiogram appears 
to have been well conceived and is very well 
finished, a remark that applies equally to the 
interior workmanship as to the external 
appearance. 





RECORD COLLECTIONS 


During the past year the librarians of a 
number of public libraries, especially in Greater 
London, have formed or sponsored the forma- 
tion of collections of gramophone records. 
Some have also arranged recitals of recorded 
music or formed gramophone societies. Some 
have done all three, and the interest local 
borough councils are showing in this form of 
voluntary adult education is increasing steadily. 

Some of the collections total so far only 200 or 
joo records but others reach as many 
thousand. It is the practice to add to the 
collections each year with the object of even- 
tually building up comprehensive collections. 

All kinds of records except dance music are 
purchased, although emphasis in certain direc- 
tions is dictated by the needs of the borrowers ; 
for example if great use is made of the collection 
by schools, records suitable for teaching purposes 
are more likely to be provided than if the 
collection is little used by schools. Classical 
or light classical music tends to predominate 
as this is intended as part of the educational 
and cultural work of the library. 

Loans are not usually made to individuals 
but to gramophone clubs, musical societies, 
youth clubs, and other groups of persons in the 
locality. - Precautions are usually taken to 
ensure that the records are not damaged and in 
one case fibre needles and a sharpener are 
provided with them. Damage or loss is 
extremely rare. 

_Where recitals are provided under the aus- 
pices of the committee which. manages the 
library, they are given, usually by the staff, 
to school children during or after school hours 
and to adults at mid-day in commercial or 
industrial districts, or in the evenings in resi- 
dential districts. The support which they 
secure indicates the extent of their need at the 
present time—a need which is so much greater 
now than before the war. 

Societies which have been formed by, or with 
the help of, library committees or their libra- 
rians have also met with good support. The 
degree of direct control varies from place to 
place; in some cases the library committees 
are content to arrange for the society to be 
formed, in others they are represented on the 
Management, yet in others they run them 
entirely or provide the officers, as a definite part 
of the library’s activities. The degree of 
control usually bears some relationship to the 
degree of practical help given in running the 
society. This may include accommodation, 
record player, records, publicity, etc. In 
London, under the powers recently granted by 
the L.C.C. (General Powers) Act, 1947, it 
would appear that the L.C.C. and the 28 
Metropolitan Borough Councils may pay all 
expenses of running such a society or make a 
financial contribution towards the costs of an 
ndependent society. ° 


IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The following town or county libraries have 
collections of records for loan to local societies, 
and those marked * to individuals. Conditions 
vary slightly from place to place but most 
require that the socicties must operate within 
the boundary of the authority, that the borrower 
will be responsible for the safety of records and 
pay a deposit against loss or damage. Other 
libraries than those listed may possess collections 
for loan but they are not known to the writer 
or to the Editor of THz GramopHone. Readers 
are advised to enquire at their local library. 


Birmingham fLindsey and Holland 

Blackburn County 

Burnley Middlesex County 
*Chingford Nottinghamshire 

Derby County County 

East Ham *Penge 

Finchley St. Marylebone 

Great Yarmouth St. Pancras 

Hampstead Stepney 
ftHereford County *Sutton Coldfield 

Holborn *Walthamstow 

Hornchurch West Ham 

Lancaster Westminster 


*Records issued to individuals. 

tRecords issued to individuals in special 
circumstances. 

A number of other library authorities 
are considering the formation of record col- 


lections. L. M: HARROD 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A History of Music in Scotland. By H. G. 
Farmer. (Hinrichsen, 21s.). 


Here is something really needed. Dr. Farmer, 
up to now best known as the specialist in Arabic 
music, has gathered great lore about, chiefly, 
the older days. His book stops short around che 
end of the last century ; an appendix would be 
needed to tell what Scottish composers are 
after, to-day. He is strong on the social back- 
ground ; his style is a bit flowery, and cosy. 
Of course, Scotland has produced no abso- 
lutely great music ; and some may jib at Dr. 
Farmer’s high praise for what is mostly small, 
when heard against the background of the 
classics, and the achievements of other nations. 
You will find the reasons fully given. The root 
one (the only real root-devil, I think) was the 
fear of art. Religion has much to answer for. 
And consider the tiny population, poor, and so 
cut off that in desperation they had to come 
South and conquer England; consider the 
wars, the abominable persecutions waged by 
the English oppressor ; consider what industrial-- 
ism did to the Lowlands, and what other forms 
of expropriation and exploitation have done to 
the Highlands. 
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Scotland had no composer to match her 
romancers and poets; few made tunes to 
match the beauty (much deeper than that 
of most English airs) of her folk-songs. 
Form’s elaboration can’t spring from the soil. 
Dvordk’s symphonies didn’t; they were the 
result not only of his native spirit, but, in 
structure and all their chief values, of the long, 
immense pressure of European culture, working 
all around him. Scotland has never had those 
advantages. Even England missed most of 
them, and Scotland was far more isolated. 

Dr. Farmer, then, gives much of his space to 
the humbler but to me fascinating doings of 
homely folk. Yet he finds a Golden Age for 
Scotland—1424 to 1560. This is one of the 
seven periods into which he divides his chronicle, 
which he illustrates with some good plates of 
instruments, music books and portraits. In 
most of the sections he treats in turn of the 
Court, the People, the Instruments, the Church, 
and the Music composed and performed. In the 
later ones there is a lot of pleasantly told matter 
concerning concerts, and the old town and 
country life: a wealth of reference, and some- 
times of anecdote, that I doubt if anyone else 
could bring together. 

All .manner of curious lore is here. When, 
think you, was the first musicians’ strike ?_ In 
1756. One is going on here, as I write ; Mr. 
Petrillo, of the U.S.A., has perhaps lit, from 
that ancient candle, a bonfire that is going to 
affect us gramophiles. But musicians of old 
were trusty folk. Indeed, the author says, “I 
would sooner trust the minstrel’s interpretation 
of the events of history than I would the 
monkish chronicler or courtly annalist.”” The 
ruling class ever writes its own brand of history, 
and, as Johnson said about the Whig dogs, 
makes sure the enemy does not get the best of it. 
Plays in Scotland were got on to the stage by 
guile—like the opera in England. Plays were 
forbidden, but concerts not. So the playhouse 
became a concert hall, and in 1742 folk paid to 
hear some music, and after were presented, 
nominally free, with a play. Handel’s Acis had 
thus to be given, among other works of art. 
Dr. Farmer has chapters about both “ Relapse ” 
and “ Revival ”’ ; and if “ great’? cannot really 
be applied to any of them, we cheerfully allow 
our friendly author to blow up the glim a little ; 
and trust that he or someone else will give us 
the news of Scotland’s hopes, after that 1947 
Festival in which her present showings were so 
scantily expounded. I for one look to the 
nationalist movement with keen interest. 


A‘Companion to Mozart’s Piano Concertos. 
By Arthur Hutchings (Oxford Press, 183s.). 
One of the real long-felt wants supplied. 
The new Durham Professor emphasises the 
view of the great complexity of the Mozart 
concerto, first expounded here by Tovey, to 
whom he, with the modesty of a finely-equipped 
researcher, acknowledges the debt we all owe. 
He also thanks for his courtesies another 
worker, Professor Girdlestone, whose book, 
originally issued in French, is soon to be 
published here in English. So, after genera- 
tions without one book, we are to have two. 
Just so, we recently had the first two books in 
English on Ravel, one after the other. And 
publishers are apt to wonder why they don’t 
sell more books, among a very limited public. 
The fascinating problems of the concerto, 
and of Mozart’s moods and methods, and how 
he was set free, are gone into. I wish I had 
space to demonstrate the penetration, and the 
frequent tangy remark. He finds the langour 
of the Romanzas tiring ; he describes Mozart’s 
fugues as ‘‘ tougher” than Bach’s (in texture). 
He celebrates Mozart’s abnormal grasp of 
detail. A good deal of one’s early failure to 
understand the marvel of Mozart (I speak 
from my own experience, as Mr. Hutchings so 
refreshingly, frankly, does from his) lies in the 
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inability to realise the power of period, as well 
as personality. Mozart, seen all round, is a 
marvel. I know nv book on him that better 
demonstrates this truth, sometimes in homely 
speech. 

There is new hope for music in our 
universities, with men like Hutchings coming 
up. Half a dozen new professors have been 
appointed lately —to Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, Bristol, Birmingham and Liverpool ; 
several from non-academic realms. Mr. 
Hutchings, discriminating, reminds one a bit 
at times of a homelier Tovey. He has gone 
through the mill of life, and that provides one 
of the best backgrounds for art. About half 
Mozart’s concertos can be had on records. 
These Mr. Hutchings names, with, for the 
whole series, about two hundred pieces of 
music-type. I hear he has a Delius book on 
hand, which also I shall certainly buy. 


Mi Contra Fa: The Immoralizings of a 
Machiavellian Musician. By K. S. 
Sorabji (Porcupine Press, 21s.). 


I wish T could enjoy this book more. Mr. 
Sorabji fights for some of the things many of 
us value: but he does it too violently. His 
antipathies irritate him, and unfortunately he 
passes on the annoyance to us. He won’t 
engage symphony by such violent and at times, 
I’m sorry to say, rather juvenile vituperation. 
He has some good musical thoughts, but there 
is too little about living art, and too much about 
the author’s fads, furies and political dislikes. 
He is laboriously bitter about cliques, 
academies, and a very large percentage of all 
musical life now. Well, many of us old-timers 
know how some things have declined, but we 
don’t expect people to spend a guinea to be told 
bitterly all about it. Even when the author 
writes about neglected good men, like F. G. 
Scott, he spends far too much space on abusing 
those who do not recognise his idol’s value. 
The cover, title-page and decorations are 
delightful, but there is too much, in this prickly 
Porcupine Mi contra Fa, of Me contra Mundum. 


Bach: By C. H.H Parry. (Putnam, 153s.). 


This is a revised edition of the book now 
nearly forty years old, one of the best single- 
volume studies I know. Dr. Emily Daymond 
has added some corrections prepared by Parry 
(who died in 1918), and she says that “ to these 
have been added others that seemed necessary 
or advisable.’’ She acknowledges the help and 
advice of the late Sanford Terry, whose shelf of 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market. 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 
Medium 12 for 2/8 
RADIO PICK-UP 
Red = : 10 for 2/8 
EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles 10 for 2/8 
B.C.N. Needle Sharpener 8/- each 


Prices shown include Tax. 


THE B.C.N.COMPANY 


2, ETHELBERT ROAD, 
FOLKESTONE, KENT. 
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Bach books constitutes the most complete 
sources of our present information. The 
pagination of this reset edition (which has the 
former five illustrations) is different from my 
old one, so I cannot, without going clean through 
the book, say what has been changed. I feel 
sure that we may rely on the facts now given ; 
and I am glad to bear testimony to the hearty 
pleasures of this affectionate work, one of the 
first Bach books I studied, and one that I 
consult with satisfaction in both its matter and 
manner. Parry was a capital blend of scholar, 
devotee and _ lively-minded “ appreciator.”’ 
Surely one could not wish for a better book that, 
concentrating chiefly on the works, gives suffi- 
cient of the life to supply a well-rounded and 
always keenly interesting “story (as the sub- 
title runs) of the development of a great 
personality.” W.R.A, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


It has long been difficult to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So— short letters, please, so that we 
can give more of them and cover a wider field. The 
Editor does not necessarily agree with any views 
expressed in letters printed. Address: The Exitor, 
Tur GRAMOPHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


‘Special Order ”’. 

Many collectors, above all in_ the 
provinces, are being asked, and _ probably 
paying, prices above the fixed retail price for 
current “special order”? records, as they are 
unaware that these can be obtained “ to order ”” 
through the London specialist dealers, or even 
sometimes from their stocks, at the normal 
prices. 

It may be that the sellers (frequently adver- 
tisers in your columns) are ignorant of this 
fact also, in some cases; but in others the 
suspicion arises that they are taking advantage 
of the present lack of publicity on these records 
and of their superior knowl dge, to exploit 
those seeking unusual records and less for- 
tunately placed geographically. Deletions 
apart, nohody should pay more than the 
fixed retail price for any record, just because 
it does not figure in the current English cata- 
logues, if it has been manufactured in this 
country. Incidentally now that H.M.V. 
have come into the open with the war-time 
Electrola recording of the “St. Matthew 
Passion ”’ (despite all rumours as to the impos- 
sibility of access to German matrices), can we 
hope for a cgntinuation of the policy ? As a 
start, collectors would be delighted to see 
Bohm’s recording of the Choral Symphony, 
and the Schubert Octet. 

Colwyn Bay. Francis F. Ciroucu. 


(All dealers should have a copy of the H.M.V. 
Special List, it is obtainable from Hayes. Ed.) 


Recordings Wanted 

The thrilling broadcast performances of 
Brahms’ Requiem and Schicksalslied served 
as a painful reminder that these works are 
still not available at present on records. We 
can only hope that they will form part of the 
new Brahms issues by the Gramophone Com- 
pany, and that they will be directed by Bruno 
Walter. 

An optimist would also assume that the 
recording of Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion ”’ 
would he followed by Beethoven’s Mass in D. 

Wrexham. J. D. Jones. 


Can You Help. 


I have in my collection two 10 in. H.M.V. 
discs, numbers 1612-3, of exccrpts from Hum- 
perdinck’s “‘ Hansel and Gretel.” I am anxious 
to find the identity of the two singers. Unfor- 
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tunately the labels are not very helpful, they 
have the brief words “‘ Die Duoptisten—mi: 
Orch.”? which are not at all informative. 
Perhaps a reader somewhere could help me 

Now I have the chance I would like to say 
what a great pity it is that most of the Decca 
main catalogue has been deleted. Admittedly 
a lot of the recordings were old, but when 
Borowsky’s playing of the complete Hungarian 
Rhapsodies and Wilhelm Kempff’s _perfor- 
mances of Beethoven are considered, I don’t 
think I shall be alone in saying standards of 
performance such as these more than make 
up for any deficiency in recording. More 
records from these pianists are not likely to be 
forthcoming so it is to be hoped that Decca 
will re-issue some of these deletions even for 
only a short time. 


5, Friars Still Road, 
Richmond, 
Surrey. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Informat'on and advice concerning the establishment 
of new Gramophone Societies will gladly be given by 
the National Federation of Gramophone Societies, 25, 
Museum Street, W.C.1. Postal Order to the value of 
sixpence will bring a circular of suggestions and 
other useful literature. ; 

Owing to the continued pressure on space it will 
not be possible to publish the usual comprehensive 
list of metings regularly each month. 

Meantime, will reporting Secretaries kindly notify 
us of any change of address. 

Details of the formation of any new Society will be 
published, and we will gladly furnish any reader 
with the name and address of a Society which may 
be functioning in his or her district. Enquiries should 
be sent to ‘‘ The Gramophone,’ 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 

BEXLEY AND DISTRICT MUSIC CLUB.—Hon. 
Sec., Mr. M. C. Kelly, 105, Elsa Road, Welling (Tel. 
Bexleyheath 289). New members welcome. 

CAMBRIDGE MUSIC CIRCLE.—Hon. Sec., Mr. 8. 
H. Vernon, 14, Chesterton Hall Crescent, Cambridge. 
Meetings weekly. New members invited. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY.—Hon. Sec., Mr. D. R. Persson. Emmanuel 
College, Cambridze. Meetinzs as advertised. 

CONSETT GRAMOPHONE MUSIC SOCIETY.— 
Hon. Sec., Mr. A. G. Switzer, 44, Belle Vue Terrace, 
Consett, Co. Durham. Full details from Secretary. 
New members welcome. 

DESBOROUGH MUSIC SOCIETY (Northants).— 
Hon. Sec., Mr. J.C. Reeves, Police Station, Alexandra 
Road, Desborough, nr. Kettering. Meetings every 
Tuesday at 7.30 p.m. at the Services Club, Desborough. 
New members welcome. 

LINTHORPE,—All interested in the formation of a 
Gramophone Society in this area, please communicate 
with Mr. F. Wheaton, 33, Tollesby Road, Linthorpe, 
M‘ddlesbrough. 

WEST LONDON.—The Quest Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., Kenneth Thompson, 3, Clifton Gardens, 
Maida Vale, W.9. Meetings second and 4th Thurs- 
day each month, at 8 p.m. Details from Kenneth 
Thompson, 35, Westbourne Court, W.2. 

WEYBRIDGE.—All interested in the formation of a 
Gramophone Society in this area, please communicate 
with Mr. E. P, Hawkins, 28, Elm Grove Road, Wey- 
bridge, Surrey. 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this sect‘on 
at the rate of threepence per word, with a minimum 
charge of 3s. Where the advertiser offers to send a 
list this will be treated as trade. If a box number is 
u an extra 1s. 6d. should be added to the cost; 
this includes the forwarding of replies. Letters to 
Box Numbers should be posted to ‘‘ Office ’ address as 
stated below. All advertisements (copy in block letters 
or typewritten) should arrive by the 15th of any 
month, and must be prepaid by the form of postal 
orders or cheques addre: to ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


WANTED 


“ALL STERNO CINEMA ORGAN RECORDS, also 
Casey, Columbia DB.130, D.2251; Maclean, Columbia 
DX.66, DX.116, FB.1194, FB.1356, FB.1612, FB.2360, 
50308, 50336. Good condition essential.—Box No. 3982. 

A STUDENT WRITER badly needs Pianoforte 
Records by Busoni (any condition). Your price paid. 
—Box No. 174. 

AUTOMATIC PLAYING DESK required. First-class 
mechanical condition. State type of motor, pick-up 
and price. Also ‘‘Gramophone,’”’ Sept., 1939, 
May, 1941.—Box No. 3937. 

BEST PRICES GIVEN for fibre played Discs; write 
for tation.—Box No. 3980. 


R. J. THorne. 


























CHALIAPIN, old and new records required by 
private collector.—Please send record numbers and 
prices to Box No. 3857. 
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BUSONI, playing Bach; Berg Violin Concerto; 
Schonberg Verklirte Nacht; Weill’s Mahagonny; 
Martern allen Arten by Ivogiin; Rethberg in Aida, 
D.1451, DB.1341, DB.1455, and in Attila and Lom- 
bardi DB.1506, also Dove Sono (Figaro), Victor 18015; 
Kirkby Lunn, Non piu di flori (Mozart's Clemenza 
di Tito); Bach’s Art of Fugue. Perfect condition 
essential.—Box No. 3921. 

“COMPLETE ALBUMS “ Iolanthe,” “Princess Ida,” 
“ Ruddigore,”’ ‘* Faust.’”’-—24, Vyner’s Way, Ickenham, 
Middlesex. 


DECOLA, 
Pick-up, large record cabinet.—Hardy, 
House, Chichester Terrace, Brighton 7. 

GOOD CONDITION.—Record of ‘ Transatlantic 
Lullaby,” any make.—Offers to E. L. Taylor, 88, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 

HIGH PRICES PAID for the following Records:— 
H.M.V. DA.148, through the Night, and Long, 
Long Ago (Culp); DA.206, Abide with me, and Lead, 
kindly light (Farrar); DA.207, Comin’ thro’ the rye, 
and Ye banks and braes o’ Bonnie Doon (Farrar); 
DB.600, Bonnie Sweet Bessie, and Annie Laurie 
(Farrar); DA.390, Auld Lang Syne, and Pipes of 
Gordon’s Men (Will: ams); DB.457, My ain folk, and 
Oh, dry those tears (Williams); DA.187, John Peel, 
and When dull care (De Gogorza); DA.188, In the 
shade of the Palm, and Sally in our Alley (De 
Gogorza); DA.228, Bonnie Sweet Bessie, and Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye (Gluck); DA.517, Braes o’ Balquhidder, 
and Irish Love Song (Gluck); DB.357, Annie Laurie, 
and Believe me, if all those endearing young charms 
(Melba); DB.406, Toreador Song (Ruffo); DB.213, 
Ideale (Battistini); Columbia 74026, Annie Laurie 
(Nordica); 74024, Mighty lak’ a Rose, and Omaha 
Indian Tribal Song (Nordica); 7324, Il Bacio 
(Stralia), and O lovely night (Stralia and Mullins); 
7331, Home, sweet home, and Annie Laurie (Stralia); 
Vocalion A.0203, O rest in the Lord, and Silent night, 
holy night (D’Alvarez); A.0227, Nocturne, and Heart 
bow’d down (Thomas); R.6133, Deep River, and Swing 
Low Sweet Char‘ot (Hayes); X.9200, Carry me back to 
Old Virginny (Aeolian Male Quartet), and Old Black 
Joe (Peterson); D.02069, Bonnie Mary of Argyle, and 
Somewhere a voice is calling (Destournel). Must be 
in good condition.—Offers to Mr. McLachlan, 3, St. 
Margaret’s Place, Glasgow, C.1. 

H.M.V. or similar Autochange Record Player, A.C. 
—Box No. 3974. 

H.M.V. AUTO-CHANGER with lightweight Pick-up; 
H.M.V. or Columbia Record Player with lightweight 
Pick-up. Musc¢ in sound condition.—Jenkins, 15, 
Fairfield Park ‘Road, Cheltenham, Glos. ’Fhone 3925. 

MAHLER.—l5s. a disc offered for Mahler 5th S/m- 
phony, and Grieg ‘‘ Land-sighting.’”’ 20s. per disc 
offered for Saint Saéns Violin Concerto. Must all be 
in mint condit'ion.—L‘ne, 7, K ngs Road, Barnet, Herts. 

MARCONIPHONE Moving Coil Speaker, Model 196. 
Good price prid.—Ellis, 34, Carlton Street, Moss Side, 
Manchest 14. 








mahogany preferred, Brierley Ribbon 
Chichester 





























MENGELBERG, Telefunkens and other foreign 
issues. Also Classical and Operatic, especially dele- 
tions.—Box No. 64. 

MOZART PIANO CONCERTO, K.449 (Serkin); ex- 
cellent condition.—Osborn, 7, High Street, Windsor. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given.—Box No. 98. 

RECORD CARRYING CASE, capacity not exceed- 
ing 12 records; state price.—Box No. 3963. 

RECORD H.M.V. B.2774, ‘‘ Eton Boating Song,” 
good cond't’on.—Foxall, 19, West Castle Street, Bridg- 
north, Salop. 

RECORD PLAYER, A.C./D.C. mains essential.— 
Davidson, 11, Coox Lane, Heckxmondwike, Yorks. 

TAUBER, Parlo RO.20232, ‘‘ Netherland Hymn,” 
“Diane,”” Decca F.7192, M.469. Packing sent.—92, 
Victoria Road, Diss. Norfolx. 

URGENT.—McCormack DA.1808, ‘‘God_ Bless 
America.’’ New or fibred; state price.—Box No. 3972. 

WANTED.—All or any part of Eroica Variations, 
played by Lili Kraus, provided third record (R.20472) 
is intact. Also want all or part of Brahms Quartet, 
Op. 67, No. 3, provided first record (H.M.V. DB.1859) 
is intact.—Box No. 6521. 

WANTED.—Organ Records by Dixon, Torch, Robin- 
son Cleaver, Jesse Crawford, etc.; must be in good 
condition. Also H.M.V. C.2044, ‘‘ Murder on the 
Portsmouth Road,’’ and records of Walter Midgeley 
and ‘Fats’? Waller.—Write to H. M. Bond, 10, 
Erw Wen, Rh‘whina, Card 'ff. 

WANTED.—Small Home Reproducer Playing Desk, 
preferably Lightweight Pick-up, 5-8 watt Amplifier, 
10 in. Speaker. Price approx. £25.—R. Arguile, 
“Stuart House,’’ Hinckley Road, Earl Shilton, Le‘cs. 

WANTED, in perfect cond tion, H.M.V. E.183, E.329, 
Sarasate; H.M.V. D.803, Grieg, Joachim. Any Ysaye 
a. Columbia LB.26; Paganini Caprice No. 5, 

Guila Bustabo. Good example Jan Kubelik.—Par- 
ticulars and price to F. Mills, 19, Woodlands Way, 
Abbey Wood, London, S.E.2. 

WANTED.—Columbia Recording Bloch Violin Con- 
certo; H.M.V. Recording Schumann Viol'n Concerto; 
Decca Recording Khachaturyan Violin Concerto. 
very high price given.—Apply Gem, 183, Woodstock 
Road, Oxford. 

WANTED, to make up set, H.M.V. DB.5788 (Br'n- 
disi) and DB.5793 (Ave Maria), from Verdi’s Otello, 
excerpts by Tibbett, Martinelli and Jepson. Up to £1 
each if in good condition, or £4 for whole set.— 
Michael Kroyer, 23, Down Street, London. W.1. 


WANTED.—Decca K.543 and K.778. Parlophone 
E.10600, E.11266, R.20073, and .R.1561-2. Also Index 
for ‘‘The Gramophone,” Volume 22.—William K. 
Calvert, 162, Park Avenue, Barrow-in-Furness. 
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WANTED.—Records by Chemet, Zimbalist, 


D’Aranyi, Morini, Kersey, Catterall, Busch, Drdla, 
Szigeti (H.M.V.), Primrose, Hall, Tert:s, Suggia, 
Plunket Greene, Santley. Also ‘‘ Gramophone,’’ 


First Volume to 1941.—Box No. 3917. 
WANTED.—Wolf First Volume, Haydn Quartets 
First Volume.—Snell, Arundale, Letchworth. 
WANTED.—E.546, Die Mainacht (Olszewska).—104B, 
Chase Side, N.14. 
WANTED.—Stiff Cardboard Envelopes, or Covers, 
12 in.; state price and quantity.—Box No, 5756. 


WANTED.—Beethoven Society, Vols. I and II. Your 
price for fibred and in good condition.—Lewis, 90, 
Ninian Road, Cardiff. 

WANTED.—Columoia 9574, Don Cossack Cho.r, 
Evening Bells. Good condition; price.—Stanburn 
House, Old Cnurch Lane, Stanmore. 

WANTED. —A.C, | ,crTamophone | Motor and Turn- 
table. Good 41, St. 
Kildas Road, a N.16. 

WANT£v.—H.M.V. Record, DA.1446, ‘‘When I 
have sung my songs,’’ by Joan McCormack.—Lindner, 
29, Marm.on Road, Liverpool 17. 

WANTED.—farlophone F.621, ‘Life begins at 
Forty '’ (Sophie Tucker). State price.—Dalley, 20, 
Watiord Road, Birmingham 30. 

WANTED.—Decca K.905-6, also Kentner, Borowssy 
(Liszt), Delet.ons and Dorfmann; fibred preierred. 
—Fletcher, 474, H oor Road, Birmingham 25. 

WAN LED.—Gold Coast Vernacular Records, new or 
second-hand; required by collector.—Box No. 3952. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—Recordiags by Fred and 
Adele Astaire (Acoustic and Electrical). Also George 
Gershwin Fiano Solos. Good prices paid. Have many 
Deiet.ons, Classical and Jazz lor trade.—Olin Carver, 
2116, West Avenue, H, Temple Texas, U.S.A. 

WANTED.—Any records by Fhyllis Dare, including 
“‘I love the moon,’’—Rae, Macintosh & Co., 39, 
George Street, Ed.nburgh. 

WANTED.—German Marches—Marching Songs.— 
Box No. 54. 

WAN LEv.—Busoni Recordings.—Dennis Eisen, 4, 
Dunrobin Court, Finchley Road, London, N.W.3. 
Hampstead 1552. 

“ WANTE).—Your price for the following Records, 
good cordition—H.M.V. C.2795, ‘ Cavalcade of 
Var.ety,"’ oval Command Fertormance. Columbia, 
“*My ain Folk,’’ Clara Butt. Farlo F.718. ‘* Coal 
Black Mammy,’’ Ike Hatch. And £1 each paid for 
the late M.ss Lee White 10 in. Columbia ‘* Mr. Con- 





















































ductor Man,"’ and Margot Magee ‘' River G.rl,” 
bacxed by George Baxer ‘‘ Deatn or Liberty,.’— 
Box 3747 





WANTED.—H.M.V. DB.1214 (See the Conquering 
Hero Comes); state price.—Moffett, 217, Leith Wal«, 
Le.th. 

WANTED URGENTILY.—Disc in good condition, 
title, ‘‘ Here we are again”’ (not medley). Wall col- 
lect London district.—Reply R. A. Smita, 111, Corbyn 
Street, Finsbury Fark, N.4. 

WILL EXCHANGE New Record.ng of Manler’s ‘‘Das 
Lied von Dererde’’ (not played) for Schénberg’s 
‘* Verklarte Nacht.’’-—Box No. 3749. 











FOR SALE 
A.C./D.C. QUALITY AMPLIFIER, 10 watt output. 
Call any even.ng after 6.30 p.m.—Allen, 79A, Elgin 
Crescent, London, W.11. 
** ACOUSTICAL ” LABYRINTH LOUD SPEAKER, 
Type S.L.15, wnite wood cab.net. Also ‘* Acoustical,’’ 











Type Q.A., 12/P Amplifier, with Type 20 filter. Cost 
£51 12s. 0d. Delivered December, 1947. Any reason- 
able offer ccns.dered.—Box No. 11. 

Don Qu'‘xote 


“ALL FIBRED DELETIONS.—Strauss, 
(Beecham), Tod Und Verklarung (Stokowski), Grieg 
String Quartet (Budapest).-Offers to Waller, 
Southnery, Ewell, Surrey. 

AMERICAN RECORD ALBUMS by Lena Horne, 
Dinan Shore, Danny Kaye, ** Blues on Parade,"’ by 
Woody Herman, **‘ Smoxe Rings,"’ Miller, Dorsey, etc. 
Odd records, Ginny S.mms, Kyser, James, Ellington, 
Sinatra, Teagarden, etc.—S.a.e. L. Garrett, 
7, Hollow Lane, Barrow-in-Furness, Lancs. 


“A.C. PORTABLE GRAMOPHONE, built-in — 
fier, Italian maxe (Barera); owner D.C., £10 
Brahms 2nd Symphony, Mengelberg (Telefunken), 
fibred, 55s.—Box No. 1. 

AMPLIFIER ELECTRIC RECORD PLAYER, speaker 
in beautiful walnut cabinet; volume and tone controls; 
excellent instrument, £40.—18, Brandreth Road, 
Balham, S.W.17. Balham 2060. 

“BARTOK VIOLIN, Piano Concertos, £3 each. Rach- 
maninov Third Symphony, £2 10s. 0d.; Franck 
Quintet, £1 10s. 0d.; Milhaud Protée Suite, £2; many 
others. Wants details welcomed. Stamped envelope 
and reply promised.—Peter Woolfe, 10, Vivian Way, 
N.2. 

















BERLIOZ KING LEAR (B.B.C.); Brahms No. 1 
Piano (Backhaus); Strauss Quixote (Beecham); 
Kodaly Galanta Dances; Beethoven Op. 18 '4 (Lener); 
Three Cornered Hat (Decca); H.M.V. Catalogues 1927, 
1936-39; Col. 1939-43.—Neal, 61, Upper Tollington 
Park, London, N.é4. 

BESSIE SMITH, 12 American Columb‘a Cut-outs, 
mint, in original covers, 1927 vintage. Bids accepted 
till dateline April 2lst.—Joe Munday, 119, Lawrence 
Avenue, Malden, Surrey. 

BRIDGE. Suite for String Orchestra, Moeran Sym- 
phony, autos; Dvorak 5th (Czech); Rachmaninov 3rd 
Concerto (latest); Fantastique (Walter), etc. Pre-war 
prices.—Blessley, 89A, Park Street, Bristol, 1. 
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BEETHOVEN QUARTETS (Budapest), Op. 133 and 
130; Triple Concerto (Fortfolio); Brahms No. 1 and 3 
(Weingartner) (rortiolio); Khacatusian Piano (Lym- 
pany); Proxofieff L.eut. Ki,e Piano Concerto (Cop- 
pola); Scauoert Quartet (Death and Maiden) (Phil- 
armonia); Symphony in C Walter) (Fortfoho); 
Vaughan W.lLams Symphony in F (Composer), Port- 
fol.o; Variat.ons and tugue (Brahms), Soloman auto; 
D.e Walgure, Act 1, DB.263u-45, with analytical notes; 
Sipelus Sympuaony No. 2 (Kajanus), Forttolio. Society 
Vol. 5 pre-war aloum. Offers?—Box No. 61. 

BRiTAiN AMPLIFIER, 6 watt push-pull, unused, 
\Wita 8 in, speaser and baitle, £9. Rothermel 
“Senior” Pick-up, £1. H.M.V. Induction Motor, 
Periect, £3.—Walson, 39, Beauchamp Road, East 
Molesey, Surrey. 

BUWAPESI QUARTET: Dvorak ** American,’’ Quar- 
tettsatz, znd Rassoumovsky; Tchaikovssy Trio (Menu- 
hins,; Elgar V.ol.n Sonata; Mendelssohn Ser.ous 
Variations  Cortot); many others, scores.—2, West- 
fied coud, Gt. Saeliord, Camoridze. 

CASCADE III, the finest large external Horn 
Gramopu.ione, Coilaro A.C. Motor, Expert fipre Sound- 
box, ample record storage in cabinet; excellent condi- 
tion. s&4u or near ofter.—Box No. 6. 

CELESTION 12-inch Moving Coil Speaker in 
mManogany cap.net, 33 x 3 x 1} 1it., £8. Buyer to 
arragzge transport.—Calvert, 65, Albany Park Road, 
Kingston, surrey. 

CHASSEUR MAUDIT, Franck. 
Norman Way, Soutagate, N.14. 


COLLECIrION Theatre Organ Records, 























Offers?—Read, 21, 











over 100, 


mostly Maciean Torch, in carrier cases, excellent 
conaition, £lu.—Snarp, 9, Addison Court Gardens, 
Lonaon, W.14. 





COLLECLION of H.M.V., Columbia, Decca, Bruns- 
wics, lor sale; about 70U. Frice 2s. 6d. eacn. Fer- 
fect.—laylor, 83, Fark Road, Frestwich, Manchester. 

COLLECTOR thinning collection offers for sale about 
20U recoras, majority delet.ons, including rare and 
foreign. Ail types, Bach to Britten.—Write Antony 
Weoster, 58, Fountainall Road, Aberdeen. 

COLUMBIA Gi#AFONOLA, oak cab.net, long play- 
inz avuusie spr.ng motor, good condition, £14 or offer. 
Coiuma.a V.va-1onal Graionola No. 109A (portabie), 
£o.—aurk, luz, brown.ng Avenue, Worcester Fark, 
Surrey. ‘chone DER. 5212 alter 7 

CUMPLEIE GERMAN LANGUAGE COURSE, 2 vols., 
H.M.V. Kecuras by Otto Siepmann. What offers?— 
2, Queens Gate, George V Avenue, Worthing. 

COMPLEfE GRAMOPHILE OUTFIT tor sale. 
‘Cao.net Gramophone, fibre Soundbox, Cabinet and 
140 necords, Accessories.—Box No. 3915 

“CONNOISSEUR ” PICK-UP with Transformer 
(little used). Also Starr Sappnire Stylus (brand new). 
Lot £5.—Box No. 1l. 

CONSOLE PLUS-A-GRAM, walnut, Garrard AC/DC 
‘Motor, B.f.H. Crystal, P.U. Space for 150 Records. 
Avsolutely perfect. Offers?—Box No. 3. 

COsSOR RADIO-T<LEVISION SET tor sale. Radio 
3 wave-bands, large screen, 14 in. x 11 in., walnut 
cab.net, 4 1t. higa, persect working order, first rate 
condition. Bargain at £100.—king Speedwell 7476 
for appoint for tration (Hampstead). 

DANCE, SWING and POPULAR.—Crosby, Goodman, 
Basie, Layton and Johnstone. S.a.e. details.—Box 
No. 6 



































DECCA DECCALIAN ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONE, 
lightweight pick-up, sappaire point, new condition, 
£27.—Write Box 0.750, c/o Jacksons, 16, Grace- 
‘church Street, E.C.3. 

DéCCALIAN ELECTRIC REPRODUCER, as_ new. 
Best offers; buyer to collect; London area.—Box No. 17. 

DéECCA FFRR LIGHTWEIGHT PICK-UP, new, re- 
‘placeaole sapph.re, £5; or would exchange for W.W. 
Co 1.—Haworth, 100, Boston Gardens, Brentford. 

D£LeTIONs.—Cimarosa, DA.4404; Mary 
'C.1648; Macbeth, C.1991; Jubel (Weber), C.2041; 
‘Mozart Moyse, C.2258-9; Feursnot, C.1841; Ravel 
Alborado, D.1594; Bach: Concerto 4 Pianos, D.2110-1; 
2 Pianos, C.2648-9; Prelude Stokowski, DB.1789; 
Sonata No. 5, LX.304-6; Debussy-Teyte, DA.1471-3. 
Offers?—Box No. 3951. 

DELELIONS.—Mainly 











Rose, 





Orchestral,, Instrumental, 
Voice of tne Stars 1-5. Offers?—49, Marlborough 
Road, Forest Gate, London, E.7. Grangewood 3860. 

DELETIONS.—‘s. 6d. each: Beethoven Sonata III 
(Kempff); Malipiero Stornelli Ballate; Rachmaninov 
Isle of Dead; Roussel Symphony; Scriabin Poem 
Extasy; Strauss Tod Verklarung; Wagner-Stokowski 
Parsifal; Ravel Alborada (Orch.); Berlioz Queen Mab; 
Schmitt Viennese Rhapsody; Moussorgsky Coronation 
(Caaliapin); Ravel Left-hand Concerto; Glinka 
Kamarinskaya (Coates). 5s. each: Pfitzner Kathchen 
Overture; Strauss Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Vienna); 
Debussy Two Arabesques; Satie Piéces montées; 
Strauss Till (Furtwangler). Also Falla Harpsichord 
Concerto 20s., Ravel Tombeau (piano set) 15s., Rimsky 
Scheherazade (Philadelphia) 36s.—Potts, Brasenose 
‘College, Oxford. 

DELEIFED RECORDS by Tauber, Volker, Vellenti. 
Ninon Vall'n.—Box No. 49. 

E. M. GINN “All Range” polished mahogany 
pedestal Gramophone in perfect condition. Garrard 
A.C. Electric Motor, 230/50 volts; two Soundboxes 
tuned for thorns and steel; Tonearm Counter Balance; 
interior light; new 1942. Price £60. Delivery could 
be arranged.—Jenkins, 15, Fairfield Park Road, 
Cheltenham, Glos. ‘Phone 3925. 

E.M.G. MARK IX ELECTRIC MOTOR, accessories, 
Ginn Soundbox (extra). First class condition through- 
out. Delivery arranged.—Offers and enquiries to Box 
No. 1 
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ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONE a. 230 v. 
A.C., make A.R.W., Model E.265; 6 months old, 
portable, £20. Classical Records, fibre played, bought 
1945, unharmed. Beethoven. Brahms Symphonies, 
Concertos, etc. H.M.V. 5s. 6d. per record. List on 
application.—Box 6510, W. H. Smith & Sons, Rail- 
way Street, Ulverston. 

EXCHANGE.—Dvorak 5th, Franck we <4 
Tchaikovsky 2nd (Goossens), and others. Wante 
Brandenburgs (Busch), Bach Violin snake 
(Menuhin), Sibelus 4th (Beecham).—Stern, 22, 
Jenner Road, Stoke Newington, N.16. 

~FIBRED.—Respighi, Birds (Defauw); Fountains 
(Barb:rolli). Beetaoven 4th, 5th (Mengelberg), Ops. 
106 (Kempff); Krentzer (Kempff-Kulenkampff); Quar- 
tets, etc. (various). Schubert, Moment Musicaux 
(Schnabel); Trout (Rupp); Octet (Lener). Wagner, 
Siegfried, etc. Many others.—Offers or enquiries to 
Box No. 21. 

FIBRED.—Sibelius Society, Volumes I and IV; 
Reger, Mozart Variations: Sachsische Staatskabelle, 
Vaughan Williams, Fifth Symphony; Halle-Barbirolli. 
Almost new. What offers?—Perkins, Bleak House, 
Uckfield. 

FOR JAZZ ENTHUSIASTS, 100 Parlophone Discs, 
fibred condition, £20. Details on request.—Box No. 
3748. 

FOR SALE.—Except:onally good London Promenade 

Orchestra Records, untouched. Bantock: ‘* The 
Frozs”’ Overture, ‘* Two Hebr‘dean Sea Poems,”’ 
“Two Heroique Ballads,” ‘* Celtic Symphony.” 
Bridgewater: Piano Concerto, Holyrooke Piano Con- 
certo. Send for list.—Neil, 117, Wentworth Road, 
London, N.W.11. 
“FOR SALE.—Complete Symphonies, various Orches- 
tral and Solo Records. mostly electric, v. good con- 
dition. S.a.e. for complete list.—Foster, 12, Dalkeith 
Road, Harpenden, Herts. 
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OPERATIC and Orchestral Rarities. Caruso, Galli- 
Curci, Jeritza, Melba, Tetrazzini, etc. S.a.e. for de- 
tails.—Box No. 65. 

PAM SPEAKER (9 in. Goodman) for sale; £7 or 
offer.—Osborn, 7, High Street, Windsor. 

PAM 25 WATI AMPLIFIER, with 2 Speakers 
Perfect order, 








(10 in.) mounted in separate baffles. 
little used. Cost £45. Will accept £35.—A. T. R. 
Tudsbury, Eastfield House, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts. 

PHONOGRAPH, complete w.ta approx. 40 cylinder 
Records. Collector's piece. Can be inspected. What 
offers?—F. Holt, Y.M.C.A., R.A.F., Boscombe Down, 
Amesbury, nr. Salisbury, W'lts. 

PORTOGRAM combined Gramophone-Amplifier in 
cabinet, brand new, “nearest £25; also Linzguaphone 
German Course, ¢ te in case. Offers?—Box No. 60. 

RADIOGRAM, Columbia Model 6 1, 259 A.C.. perfect 
order, almost as new, unused throughout the war; 
£30 offers.—Jackson, 9, Chester Road. Newquay. 

RADIOGRAM, Modern Philco, overhauled, excellent 
condition, £42.—Wilby, 66, Castellain Mansions, W.9. 
CUN 7855 teal 

—RADIOGRAM, new June, 1947, 5 valve. 3 waveband, 
large walnut cab net, £49. Cons‘der selling cabinet 
£18.—Mal. 3057.—5A, Aboyne Drive, S.W.20. 

RECORDS, including 3 Vocalion Elena Gerhardt. 
Otherw.se mostly Piano and Orchestral. Much Sheet 
Piano Music. Stamp for deta‘ls.—Box No. 15. 

RECORD PLAYER, Columbia Pick-up. for A.C. 
mains; first class condition, £10.—Box No. 47. 

ROTHERMEL DE LUXE High Fidelty Crystal 
Pick-up. 1947 Exhibition Model. cost £5 12s. 0d.; 
never used; accept £4 4s. 0d.—Roberts, 78A, Eversley 
Avenue, Barnehurst, Kent. 

SPECIALLY BUILT CABINET GRAMOPHONE, 
fitted double coiled internal Horn, strong Motor, 

lendid reproducton, £9. Folding polished Baffle- 



































FOR SALE.—* Expert ’’ Master Radiogram, brand 
new, 14 watts, corner speaker, two pick-ups: cost 
£143. Offers? Also H.M.V. 1939 Record Cabinet, 
capacity 400. Offers?—Box No. 3964. 

FOR SALE.—Small Collection, comprising complete 
Wal:ure, Tristan, Meistersnger Act 3, Rosenkavalier 
Mahler 2nd, 4th, 9th, Das Liede. Societies Delius 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, Sibelius 4th, 5th, Berlioz Harold, Fantas- 
tique, Faure Requiem, Gerontius, Miscellaneous 
Orchestral and Instrumental. All fibred. Offers?— 
Benson, 11, Blenheim Road, Bickley, Kent. 

FOR SALE.—E. M. G. Gramophone, Mark IX, per- 
fect condition, £25.—Box No. 57. 

“FRANCK QUINTET. Schumann, Mendelssohn Trios, 
Brahms Sextet. Op. 18. Also Symphonies, Concertos. 
—Box No. 3978. 

GARRARD A.C.6 ELECTRIC MOTOR, 2 Garrard 
double-spring clockwork Motors, Astra Cabinet for 75 
records, 2 H.M.V. No. 11 Pick-ups, Collaro Pick-up, 
Astra S.B., Wirtz S.B., Chromogram S.B. and Tone- 
arm, E.M.G. Tonearm, adjustable Counter Balance, 
papier-mache Tonearm (ball ee. with adjustable 
counter-weight), 3 pairs E.M.G. fibre Needle Cutters, 
oak finish H.M V. Gramophone Cabinet (3 feet high). 
Best offer over £25 for the lot.—Box No. 3920. 

“GARRARD SINGLE MOTOR, B.T.H. Pick-up, 12 in. 
Turntable; all wood mounted; £4.—17, Ladysmith 
Road, Wealdstone. ‘Phone, Harrow 5308. 

“GERMAN AND CONTINENTAL RECORDINGS.— 
“‘ Sinfinietta G ocosa ”’ for piano and orchestra. Mar- 
tinu, Czeck Philharmonic, £3; ** Mathis der Mahler,” 
Hindem th, Berlin Fh lharmonic, £3; ‘* Das Karten- 
speil.’’ Stravinsky, Berlin Philharmonic, £3.—Box 
No. 45. 

GINN EXPERT SENIOR in Oak with Dynamic 
Soundbox, AC’ DC Collaro Motor and Oak Storage 
Cabinet; 300 Records; £40. Seen Chelsea.—Box No. 
3979. 

GOING ABROAD.—Must sell 250 Records immedi- 
ately: Pertile, Zenatello. Sammarco, Plancon, Giily, 
Garden, Bonci, Lauri-Volpi. All half-price.—Box No. 
50. 





























““GRAMOPHONE,”’ 1947, 7s. 6d.. Bundle of Gramo- 
Jazz Literature with British and Foreign Catalogues, 
etc. £1.—Box_ No. 14, 

*“* GRAMOPHONE,” March, 1947, to February, 1948, 
10s. post free.—90, Woodland Drive. Watford. 

“* GRAMOPHONE,” Nov., ‘44—June, 1947, except 
March, 1947. Offers?—Dell, 6, Sharp Street, Dews- 
bury. 

HIGH FIDELITY 12-watt 9-valve Amplifier, by 
Universal Electron'c Products, Model VE 7A, for coil 
pick-up. Almost new and in perfect condition. List 
£35. What offers? London.—Box No. 3696. 

“HISTORIC VOCAL CUT-OUTS FOR SALE.—Bernard, 
35, Princes Gardens, London, W.3. S.a.e. details. 

H.M.V. TABLE AUTO-RADIOGRAM. — Sune 
1604 A.C. Recently new £57.—Box No. 3903 

H.M.¥. RECORD PLAYER for A.C. | little 
used; condition as new, £12.—Box No. 

JAZZ RECORDS at your own ie Sae to Box 
No. 12. 

LARGE QUANTITY fibre plaved Records. Operatic, 
Concertos, S’mphonies. Also Deletions.—Davies, 138A, 
Braemar Avenue, , Neasden, N.W.10 

MAGNIFICENT PIANO-PLAYER, by Grotrian-Stein- 
wer, also stool and fifty rolls. Beautiful condit’on; 
£95.—-Garton Galleries, 350B, Kings Road, Chelsea, 
6.W.3. 


























board, 25s.—3, Ladysmith Road. London, N.17. 

SPECIALLY MATCHED AC DC OUTFIT, compris- 
ing Record Flaver, Garrard Un versal Motor, Crystal 
Pick-up, in hide covered case; Expert (E. M. Ginn) 
AC/DC 10-watt Quality Amplifier, 12 in. Wharfedale 
Speaker on 7-ply Screen Type Baffle, 3-in thick, 30-in. 
square, stained and pol'shed. All units post-war and 
perfect. £60. Might separate. Also H.M.V. Light- 
weight Pick-up. £3 1%s. Garrard A.C. Autochange 
Unit, £22 10s.—Box No. 

STRAND MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 1895, 1896, leather 
bound. Offers?—2, Riverside Court, Chesterton, Cam- 
bridge. 
~SYMPHONIES.—Polydor, Brahms 4, Beethoven 6; 
H.M.V., Schumann 4, Ormandy, also Walter (auto); 
Beethoven 2 (Krauss;; Brahms 3 (Krauss); Goldmark, 
Rustic, Elgar 1. Columbia, Gioconda, Enigma, Strauss 
conducting Juan, Quixote. H.M.V., Strauss Burlesque, 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Fibred. Offers? S.a.e.— 
Box No. 67. 

TELEFUNKEN RECORDING of Dvorak 'Cello Con- 
certo. Cassado and the Berl'n Philharmonic Orchestra, 
£3 10s.; "Cello Concerto A minor, Schubert, Cassado, 
Col., 2is. 6d.; Piano Concerto, Schumann, Fanny 
Davies and R.P.O.. 30s.; “‘ Night on the Bare Moun- 
tain,’’ 15s.—Box No. 48. 

“ THE GRAMOPHONE,” 57 copies. clean, March, 
1943, to Dec.. 1947 (July, 1943, missing), 45s.—2, 
Cherry Tree Avenue, Staines. 

“STRAVINSKY JEU DE CARTES, 3 Records, new. 
Offers?—Box No. 3976 

TWO E.M.G. PICK- UPS and Radiogram Chassis.— 
Enquiries to Box No. 

16-VALVE SCOTT aia FIDELITY RADIO SET 
for sale. Handsome walnut cabinet, 4 wave bands, 
provis‘on for gram. pick-up, variable treble and bass, 
12 in. speaker, push-pull output. A remarkable set 
in a beautiful cab‘'net. Bargain at £150. Demon- 
stration (Hampstead) by appontment by ringing 
Paynton at Mayfair 7531 or Primrose 2745 

50 PRE-WAR LEAF ALBUMS, perfect, also 12 stor- 
age albums, fibred Franck Qu ntet, Mendelssohn Var‘a- 
tions, over 400 Records, deleted Chamber Works, 
Sonatas, Trios, Quartets. etc. Best offers. Please 
state requirements.—Box No. 63. 

30 SWING AND JAZZ RECORDS, fibre played. as 
new; the lot £10, not s'ntly.—Hawkins, 42, Kings- 
hill Drive, Kenton, Middl 

200 10 and 12 in. RECORDS—Saadler, Weber, Con- 
tinental Orchestras, Piano, etc., mostly half price. 
Give ‘‘ wants.""—Box No. 62. 

599 FIBRED RECORDS, including 50 Maior Works, 
including Beethoven 3rd, 6th, 7th, 8th; Viol'n and 
Emperor Concerto; Schubert 4th, 5th, 7th; Brahms 
2nd, 3rd. 4th; Strauss ‘ Heldenleben,"’ Death and 
Transficuration; Tchaikovsky 6th, Violin Concerto, 
Trio. Large number of Miniature Scores.—Inglis, 
The Colony, Larbert, Stirlingshire. 












































MISCELLANEOUS 


ALLAN’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY is a high-class 
subscription library of 4.000 records. Postal service. 

test records. a.e.—Box No. 42. 

EDUCATED LADY (37) would like to correspond 
with gentleman in London area. interested in Light 
and Classical Mus‘c.—Box No. 4470. 








March, 194! 


GRAMOHPONIST would like to owner of 
acoustic gramophone in Cheltenham district jor 
mutual enjoyment.—Write, C. E. Robins, 4, Wellim;- 
ton Parade, Gloucester. 

LADY (27), B.rmingham, wishes to correspond with 
Opera Lover in Italy, Rome or Milan preferably (in 
Enzlish).—Box No. 3947. 

THE CAPUCHIN ANNUAL.—A descriptive illus. 
trated brochure giving subscription rates, etc., sent 
free on application to the Secretary, The Capuchin 
Annual Office, Church Street, Dublin, Ireland (P.O. 
Box 105). 

TRANSFORM YOUR SOUNDBOX!—Louder, richer, 
clearer. Scores of testimonials.—Tracy, 2, Akehurst 
Street, Roehampton, S.W.15. 

YOUNG LADY (22) would like to meet and corre- 
spond with young man interested in Classical Music 
Sencerte, etc.; Southern area of England.—Box No. 

















 TOUNG MAN (21), just demobbed, seeks position 
seetetge of cata- 


in Record Retail Trade; —_ 
logues (London area).—Box No. 

“YOUNG MAN (London) wishes to — young lady 
interested in serious music.—Box No. 3977. 

YOUNG MAN, 23 (Birmingham), wishes to meet 
young lady interested in Classical Music, Theatre, etc, 
—Box No. 35. 

YOUNG MAN (25) wishes to meet young lady inter- 
ested in Concerts, Recorded Music (Classical); Bristol 
area.—Box No. 3993. 

YOUNG MAN (29) wishes to correspond with young 
lady interested in Classical Music (London area).— 
Box No. 10. 

YOUNG MAN (25), Gramophile, wishes to contact 
young lady interested in music (Watford, St. Albans). 
—Box No. 3981. 




















TRADE 


RATES for this section—sixpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of eight shillings. 


ABOUT 8,000 RECORDS in perfect condition and 
for sale at tax free prices, await your inspect'on at 
“* Collectors’ Corner.’ Deleted and foreign items also 
available. Your unwanted records are acceptable for 
exchanze or cash purchase.—*‘ Collectors’ Corner,” 
211, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2, opposite the 
Prince's Theatre. Temple Bar 5614. 

“AGILITY SALES LIMITED, Ibex House, The 
Minories, London, E.C.3, offer from stock the greatest 
name in electrical reproduction, the McMurdo P.10 
quality Amplifier, specially designed to ‘work with 
Voigt Loud Speakers. Also available now the P.14 
3-watt portable Amplifier for pick-up and microphone 
work, fed from any standard 6 volt car battery. 

AGILITY SALES LIMITED. Ibex House. The 
Minories, London, E.C.3, offer Garrard No. 20 unused 
Gramophone Spring Motors, complete with turntable, 
regulator and all accessories; post paid 30s. each. 
Cost new, 3 guineas. 

ALL KINDS OF CLASSICAL RECORDS.—We buy 
and sell the finest recordings and maintain a high 
standard of condition. Our very comprehensive and 
interesting Monthly Catalogue, including many deleted 
works, sent on request. Collection and delivery in 
London area and postal service to the Provinces,— 
K. S. Holman, 143, The Greenway, Ickenham, Middle- 
sex. Ruislip 2518. 

AMPLIFIERS, Radio Feeder Un‘ ma he —_ 
quality electronic equipment for all purpo: May 
send you details of our eight watt quality” amplifier 
which is designed for use with any type of pick-up. 
especially moving coil, and which incorporates inde- 
pendent bass and treble controls, also our ranze of 
rad'o feeder units for use with the above. Complete 
installations undertaken. Write or call.—Martin 
Slater Radio, 96, Wardour Street, London, W.1. 
*Phone: Ger. 4681. 

ANNOUNCING THE ‘ SELECTRON FIVE ’’—a new 
5-watt amplifier especially designed to work with the 
Connoisseur Pick-up. This amplifier, which has a 
wide frequency range suitable for reproduction of 
modern recordings, incorporates bass compensation, 
essential with the new miniature pick-ups, and tone 
control for high frequency correction. Output imped- 
ances 33, 7 and 15 ohms, to work from A.C. mains 
200/250 v. Price £16 10s.—(Dept. GC3), S. 8. Elec- 
tronics. os Byron Road, Harrow, Middlesex. 
Tel.: 0044. 

A POSTAL RECORD LIBRARY, Datens, t., in- 
cluded. Catalogue 6d. post free.—. H. Buckley, 
42, Avenue Rise. Bushey, Herts. 

CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO LTD.—Specialists in 
Quality Amplifiers. 

MODEL D5’6.—Designed for the home, this model 
gives exceptionally good quality where a large amount 
of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s. ao with 





























.8-inch Rola Speaker; 6-watts push-pull o 


MODEL D5 8.—Similar to the above, ome with 
10-inch Rola Speaker, giving a larger output and 
better bass reproduction. £12. 

MODEL S85 10.—This model is designed for the 
Gramophone Societies, giving a large distortionless 
output when needed. 10-watts push-pull output. Com- 
plete —_ Vitavox or Goodmans 12-inch Speaker, £18. 

MODEL D7’ 12. —Duo Channel. This model is 

i d = the conno‘sseur. It is actually two ampli- 





N.G.S. 88-89-90; 03523. 032261, 2.053058, 03643, 02396, 

03049, 03°55: also others. condit‘on; seen at 

Garton Galleries. 350B, Kings Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

OAK RADIO GRAM., H.M.V. Radio, Garrard 

Gram. Unit, complete, £40; or without Radio, £22 
ter, Essex. Box No. 





FINAL OFFER.—Send 6d. stamps to Rev. L. D. 
Griffith, F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage. Bacup, Lancs., 
for ‘‘ Paradox, or Perfect Reproduction.” 

GABRIEL BAUBY. L‘moges, thanks his numerous 
correspondents, to all of whom he regrets being 
unable to reply personally. 





fiers on the same chassis. The output to each speaker 
can be varied, thereby increasing the bass or treble as 
desired. Price, complete with two speakers, £24. 
Please send for descriptive leaflet ‘‘G"’ giving the 
technica] details of our various models. 
Charles Britain Radio, Ltd., Radio a 2, Wilson 
Street, London, E.C.2. Tel. Bishopsgate 2966. 
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PORTABLE PICK-UPS 
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-Y H.M.V., Columbia Goldring 

fe Decca Connoisseur 

: Wilkins & Wright 

: RADIO ELECTRIC 

. H.M.V., Decca, PLAYING 
Murphy, Pye, TABLES 
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A comprehensive stock of classical recordings 
including OPERAS, SYMPHONIES, etc., 
etc., always available (personal shoppers only). 
























You Readers ‘are cordially welcomed to inspect 
write for ranges without obligation our range of 1948 models 
Equipmen a Co: usd. \\\\' of Television, Radiograms, Radios, etc. 
models evect RIC ham Ct R A RE 
thet Am jac, Torr We also have a first-class SERVICE depart- 






Phone : Trixadios 
5817 
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OXFORD MUSIC: 








A FEW REASONS 


WHY, FOR WELL OVER 25 YEARS, OUR PRODUCTIONS HAVE 


WI l l [AM BEEN THE STANDARD BY WHICH ALL OTHERS ARE JUDGED, + 
‘* For sheer quality both of actual sound reproduction 


and of dimensional effect, I know of nothing to touch 


it irrespective of price— I ran the outfit (Expert Ampli- 
fier, Pick-up and Loudspeaker) for four hours last 
Sunday on one needle point without resharpening.’’—— 


J.R.G., Hendon, July 1947. 

















**T listened to the Prom. Concert last night and I can 
only say that I have never heard reproduction that 
S mM hon comes even within measurable distance cf the Expert 
y Corner Radio, either in the quieter passages or in the 

climaxes, which are truly remarkable.’’—F.G. W., 


i n B flat mM j nor Oswestry, Dec., 1947. 


‘*I should like to congratulate you on a fine piece of 
work. The reproduction of records is truly a revelation, 
I never expected to hear such fidelity—I shall have no 
















hesitation in buying the most ‘“‘ difficult ’’ records, 
ORCHESTRAL SCORE confident as to the result (Expert A.C., D.C. Amplifier 
(10” x 7”) on D.C. mains. Expert Pick-up and Loudspeaker).’’— 





E. R. H., Leek, Nov., 1947 








WHY NOT MAKE A POINT OF CALLING, INSPECT OUR METHODS 
Ss. d. OF WORKING AND THE MATERIALS WE USE. SEE THE ORIGINALS 
OF THE ABOVE AND OVER 2,000 OTHER TESTIMONIALS SPREAD 
OVER 25 YEARS’ OF UNQUESTIONED LEADERSHIP IN RADIO- 
. RECORD REPRODUCTION. 


WRITE NOW FOR FULL DETAILS FROM: 
EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


| 

| 

| XFORD U NIVERSITY PRESS INGERTHORPE,, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 
w.i 


—— 36 Soho Sq. London, 






[TO GO WITH YOUR RECORDS 

















remem i 
Semel 









be. 
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A SOUNDBOX for the Connoisseur—The Bratley- 
Overstall. Individually built and tuned, £4 each. 
Records bought, sold and oO! 
all makes repaired. Write or telephone after 6 p.m., 
Kensington 7995.—John K. Bratley, 341, Chelsea 
Cloisters, Sloane Avenue, London, S.W.3. 

DELETED ORCHESTRAL, Chamber Music, Piano, 
etc. A periodical list of recordings will be issued by 
International Collectors Agency, Ltd. (Overseas 
Dept.), 23, Rose Street, Long Acre, W.C.2. Tele- 
phone, Temple Bar 7319. Interested collectors are 
invited to write or ‘phone daily 12-5.0 p.m. (closed 
Thursday). 

FIBRED MAHLER 4th, 30s.; Rite of Spring, 27s.; 
Brahms Violin Concerto, 23s.; others.—Write Clifford 
Ross, Ltd., 544, Holloway Road, London, N.7. 

FIBRE-PLAYED RECORDS (from collections to 
single discs) purchased. Call or write for quotation. 
—R. R. Napier, 183, Ladbroke Grove, London, W.10. 
LADbroke 1388. 

GRAMOPHONE CASES (Portable) for sale. Lamin- 
ated Pine, Rexine, covered, 164 in, x 114 in. x 64 in. 
Brand new. Special price for large quantities.—G. 
Barmaper, 1, New Court, Carey Street, London, W.C.2. 

HAVE YOU TRIED US YET il an a 
Operatic and Instrumental ‘‘ Wan' also 
carry a large stock of current on m meneuen 
condition at tax free prices.—R. R. Napier, 183, Lad- 
broke Grove, London, W.10. LADbroke 1388. 

HIGH QUALITY—LOW COST.—The Starr Sapphire 
Stylus, the supreme jewel needle with an iron shank 
that stays put in the popular lightweight pick-ups. 
Also standard and trailer types, each 12s. 6d. Our 
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MAKE IT A REGULAR CALL. There is always 
something worthwhile, whether it is a single item, a 
—— symphony, concerto or opera.—H. C. Har- 

[7 5 
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SYKES (MUSIC) LTD., for Pianos, Radio, Band 
Instruments, _— send your enquiries.—22, Albion 





ridge, 3, Lisle ok W.C.2. (near Leicest 
Open daily ll to 6 p.m. except Thursday. 
MAKE THE ‘ane OF YOUR RADIO.—* Broad- 
casting Bulletin '’ (weekly) gives international Radio 
Programmes ai wave lengths. Subscription, 12 
roadcasting 





months, 25s.; six months, 12s. 6d.—* B 
Bulletin,” 8, First Avenue, Hove, 3, Sussex. 

MONOMARKS.—Per it London add Lette: 
re-d.rected. Confidential. 5s. p.a.—Write BCM/ 
MONOG6K, W.C.1. 


NEW RECORD ALBUMS, to hold 12 records (12 
compartments), strongly bound and riveted in 
leathercloth; handsome appearance; ideal gift; can be 
sent direct to your friend in appropriate packing. 
Prices, post paid, 10 in. album, 23s.; 12 in., 27s.— 
D. Gordon, 4, Newmarket Place, Manchester, 2 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS PURCHASED for Cash; 
highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, Ltd., 
121-123, Shafesbury Avenue, W.C. Temple Bar 3007. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amount; fair and 




















TEN YEARS OF BUYING and Selling Records is is 
your guarantee of a square deal. If you have 10 or 
10,000 to sell, write, ‘pnone o: call on H. C. Harridge, 
3, Lisle Street, W.C.2. Gerrard 7108. Open 11 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. daily, except Thursday. 

THE CURIO SHOP, 2B, Caunce Street, Blackpool. 
In stock: Transformers, Valves, Speakers and com. 
ponents of high quality Gram., suitable for use the 
John Brierley or Coil P.H. Sound Sales or Voigt 
Speaker. H.M.V. and Columbia Records. Circuit with 
component values, 3s. 6d. p.f. 

THE ENOCK PICK-UP is now available in limited 
quantities. Moving coil with precision made polished 
diamond Stylus. Weight at needle point, § 
resonances within the recorded range. 

Great Britain), £32 13s. 4d., incl. tax. 

for particulars, or better still, let us demonstrate.— 
Joseph Enock, —_™ - High Street, Brentford, 
Middlesex. Ealing 8 

THE MORDAUNT pOPLEX REPRODUCER, ag 
used in the Enock instrument, is now available 











prices given for fibred discs.—The Collectors’ Shop, 
20, Newport Court, London, W.C.2. Gerrard 8589. 


RADIOGRAMS, RADIO, TELEVISION, etc., rebuilt 
and modernised by highly qualified engineers. Advice 
and estimates free. We collect, deliver, Home Coun- 
ties.—Write Clifford Ross, Ltd., 544, Holloway Road, 





tely. Felded horn bass unit and new high note 
reflector of original design, giving exceptionally 
smooth response from 40-20,000 c.p.s. Even distribu- 
tion over a wide angle. Reproduction has an ‘‘ atmos- 
phere ”’ realism hitherto unattainable. Price (ex 
works), 98 gms. Please send for full particulars, or 
better still, let us arrange for a demonstration — 





RECORDS.—Largest stock of Classic and Swing in 


Joseph Enock, Ltd., 273A, High Street, Brentford, 
idd Ealing 81 03. 


THE TECHNICAL SERVICE for the Connoisseur. 





claims for highest fidelity, lowest surface noise are 
endorsed by expert users, the ‘“‘Gramophone”’ (Dec., 
*47), amd leading London dealers who stock and re- 
— The (Starr Sapphire Stylus, including 

Alfred Hays, Murdochs, Rim- 
ingtons, Webb's Radio, who can supply by a if not 
available locally.—Starr British Products, 8, Dart- 
mouth Park Avenue, N.W.5. Provincial dealers’ en- 
quiries welcomed. 


Essex. Post your orders. 24 hour service.—Fishers, 


200-211, Sorts @teest, Reméerd, Maun. ‘Phans, em Radipgrams, Radios, etc., rebuilt and modernised, 
986. 


High fidelity conversions a speciality. Advice and 
estimates free.—Write, Connoisseur Radio, Room No. 
17, 3, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 

THOSE WHO CANNOT CALL, send 6d. for 24-page 
list. Ready about the middle of March.—H. F, 
Harridge, 3, Lisle Street, W.C.2. (Gerrard 7108). 


SHOP FOR’ SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cash and exchange prices, 











SITUATION REQUIRED by man, 33 years of age, 
in retail establishment, with prospects of improve- 


ment. Free from control at present. London or 
Consult us when selling ; whole libraries or 


suburbs.—Box No. 3949. 
small lots purchased 


AMERICAN AND OVERSEAS 
THE DRAWDA ‘HALL BOOKSHOP 


collectors are invited to write for lists of Vocal Rarities to be issued periodically, 
33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 





also MUSIC HALL artists, PANO SOLOS, VIOLIN SOLOS, OUT-OF-PRINT 
Orchestral sets, in tract EVERYTHING ON DISCS. TELL US YOUR WANTS. 


THE COLLECTORS SHOP 


(U.S.A. & OVERSEAS DEPT.) 
23, Rose Street Off Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Phone : Temple Bar 7319 














WALLACE HEATON The NEW 


JUNIOR AMPLIFIERS 
TO HM. 126-127 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.I 


THE KING * 2 . 
Suppliers of Telephone : MAYFAIR 7511 
photographic 
equipment. 


HEAR THE BEST 


that is available in electric gramophone equipment in 
our special demonstration room. 


PICK-UPS £3 18s. 9d. 
£4 12s. 4d. 
£7 6s. 8d. 
£7 12s. 4d. 


rells 


5 watts Output from either moving coil or moving 
iron pick-ups. 





Response level 40-15000 c.p.s. 

Outputs: 2.5 and 1512 speakers. 

Variable Bass lift and Treble cut controls. 

Total distortion below 1% at full rated output. 


Chassis finish black crackle with perspex control 
panel. 


Connoisseur... 
Lexington Junior 
Lexington Senior 
Wilkins & Wright ... 


AMPLIFIERS Acoustical PC12/P 10/12 
watts roe ... £30 Os. Od. 
Martin Slater 15 watts £31 Os. 


Acoustical Labyrinth ... £19 10s. Od. : 
Wharfedale ...  ... £9 10s. Od. Prices from £17 5s. od. 


Acoustical Concert ... £48 Os. e Susitr, 


Wharfedale Corner 
Sound napoli 


Speaker oe ... £48 10s. 
87a Upper Richmond Road, Putney, S.W.15 
PUTney 1665 


Full specifications on application. 


Immediate deliveries. 
SPEAKERS 


Connoisseur Miniature 
Steel-10 ‘ae sae 2s. 

Lexington sapphire ... 16s. 

Sapphox sapphire... 12s. 


NEEDLES 














QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out 
and attached to any enquiry, together with a 
Pp! 


COMPETITION 
No. 2 








tisements. Available until March 31st 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORD 


SUPPLEMENT 


You may subscribe to our RECORD SUPPLEMENT and 
keep informed of all important American and European 
releases, for 6/- yearly, starting with January, 1948, 
issue. Remittance should be sent to Mr. C. L. Pollard, 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The Gramophone Shop, gnc. 


(No branches anywhere) 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 

















“ALL ROUND VALUE 





FOR UNWANTED 
RECORDS 


If you purchase your new Records from The 
Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 121 and 123 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2, we will 
give you a generous allowance for your unwanted 
fibre-played recordings of good music. 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always 
available in our Used Record Dept., either for sale 
or in part exchange. These are for Callers only, no 
lists being issued. 





The 


If you are a music-lover with a sensitive ear, you 
will be unable to resist the charm of the “‘ CONNOIS- 
SEUR.” For the “ Connoisseur” brings you .living 
music. 

Hear the crisp, scintillating notes of the triangle, 
the delicate tones of the oboe; hear the thunderous 
crashing of the drums and the mellow depths of the 
bassoon ;_ here indeed is quick, warm, exciting music ; 
music with LIFE. 


Apply to: 
Albion Electric Stores, 125, Albion Street, Leeds 1. 
or to 
Lawton Brothers (Sales) Ltd., Henry Square, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Made by : 
A. R. SUGDEN & CO. (ENGINEERS), LTD., 
Brighouse, Yorks. 











TWO AMPLIFIERS covering at norma require 


ments for the very highest quality record reproduction. 
THE CONCERTO THE KI 


12 watts—8 triodes plus rectifier 5 watts—7 valves — 

Separate treble and buss controls | Compare this specification with any 

with two steps of bass boost. Dis- other 5 watt amplifier in this price 

tortion is only 14% at 6 watts,2% | Fesion. Push-pull with negative 

at 12 watts (independently certified | feed-back, distortion less than Io. 

figures) Separate treble and bass controls. 
£27.10.0 


Available as a kit 13 gns. 
Biue print separately 26 17 gns. 
Both Amplifiers are designed to take any type of Pick-up. Moving Coil, Moving 
Iron, or Crystal, without additional pre-Amplifiers or Tone correction. Radio 
input sockets are provided and tapped output transformer provides 15, 7 and 
3 ohm impedances. 


Send stamps for fully illustrated catalogue of Amplifiers, Pick-ups and Speakers. 


CHARLES AMPLIFIERS LTD-le Palace Gate 
Kensington: W°8 Phone : WEStern 3350 


ALL THE LATEST RECORDS 


CLASSICAL — SWING — POPULAR 
HEAR THEM AT OUR MUSIC SALONS 


Experienced Assistants will help and Aavise 


RECORD PLAYERS 
PORTABLE GRAMOPH ONES 


LATEST MODELS AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 


RADIOGRAMS AND TELEVISION 


CITY SALE & EXCHANGE (1929) LTD. 


4 Doors West of Ludgate Circus 
90/94 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4. Central 9391/2 











MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


Se” 











THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


We buy all kinds of Classical Records, Foreign Operatjc Vocals, etc. Best 
prices given. A constantly changing stock of all kinds of secondhand records. 
Call in and look around. Many deletions. NoLists. Callers only. 


Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought and Sold 
INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY LTD. 








20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589. 





How much 
of your record do you hear? 


Our concern is to get the most 
out of recorded and broadcast music. 


We design and build very good amplifiers, 
and we remodel obsolescent machines 
to give the best possible performance. 


We really know our job— 
and always give careful, personal service. 


DONALD DUN «za. 


Radio Specialists 


12 Hollywood Road - London - S W 10 
Telephone - Flaxman 5705 
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EXCERPTS FROM BENJAMIN BRITTEN’S 





T is difficult to find an instance in musical 
history to equal the fantastic success of PETER PEARS 
Benjamin Britten. ‘The Rape of Lucretia” 
‘ ; : 4 JOAN CROSS - NORMAN LUMSDEN 
is a ‘chamber opera’, written for eight singers 


DENNIS DOWLING - FREDERICK SHARP 
and a small orchestra. 


This set of records, recorded under the personal a ee: ae Seer 
supervision of Benjamin Britten, provides an MARGARET RITCHIE 
admirable survey of the whole opera with the CHAMBER ORCHESTRA COND. BY 


principal singers who created the roles in the anewene eooeai. 


original production. A Booklet is supplied 
' , C 3699-706 
free with each complete set of these records. 


A.C. Nos. C 7706-13 - Record Library Series No. 419. 


* Recorded under the Auspices of the British Council. = 





BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS, 
RADIO AND TELEVISION APPARATUS 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, 
RECORDS AND RADIO APPARATUS 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 





THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES. MIDDLESEX. 
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